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I.—_ON MEANING AND VERIFICATION 





By J. L. Evans 


I 


Mr. BERLIN remarked in a recent article in Minp (July, 1950) 
that although it was now fashionable to assume that pheno- 
menalism was really dead at last, its memory still haunts con- 
temporary philosophy; and he proceeded to give additional 
arguments intended to consign it finally to an honoured grave. 
Another contemporary doctrine, equally important and equally 
pervasive, seems to be in a similar position to phenomenalism. 
Although considered dead by many philosophers, it is still active, 
and seems to require a treatment similar to that meted out to 
phenomenalism by Mr. Berlin. 

I refer to the doctrine that the meaning of statements is to be 
defined in terms of verification, a doctrine which may be described 
as the Verification Principle. 

Many philosophers have remained unconvinced by the thesis 
that the meaning of a non-tautologous statement is to be identified 
with the method of its verification, and even by the weaker 
thesis that the necessary condition of a statement being meaning- 


ful is that it should be amenable to verification, in principle if * 


not in practice. Several arguments have been adduced against 
these theses, and some seem to have been strong enough to force 
the adherents of the Verification Principle to surrender many, if 
not most, of their claims. It is, indeed, very noticeable how the 


claims made on behalf of verification in connexion with the | 


question of the meaningfulness of statements have gradually 
been watered down. As is well known, the initial position was 
1 1 
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that to talk about the meaning of a statement and the method 
of its verification is to talk about one and the same thing ; 
the concepts of meaning and method of verification are to be 
identified. The first surrender took the form of admitting that 
the two concepts could not be identified, while still insisting that 
a statement could not be meaningful unless it could be verified. 
This surrender may be described as a shift from talking about the 
meaning of a statement to talking about the necessary condition 
of its beimg meaningful. The second surrender took the form 
of admitting that a statement, in order to be meaningful, need 
not be verified or verifiable ‘in practice’. Such a statement as, 
‘there are mountains on the farther side of the moon ’ can still 
be meaningful though it is in practice unverifiable. It was 
insisted, though, that a statement, if meaningful, must be 
verifiable ‘in principle’. Finally we are told merely that if a 
statement is meaningful some sensible experiences must be 
relevant to determining its truth or falsity. Many would say that 
the thesis is now sufficiently harmless, and some that the successive 
surrenders amount to complete capitulation. 

To some philosophers, however, the principle still has a lingering 
appeal. Even in its most attenuated form it seems sufficiently 
strong to banish statements like, ‘the Absolute enters into, but 
is itself incapable of, evolution and progress ’ or statements about 
‘the infinite perfection of not-being’, from the realm of the 
meaningful. And since many philosophers who are unwilling 
to commit themselves to the Verification Principle are not un- 
happy at the rejection of such statements, the conviction tends 
to remain that there must be some virtue in a technique which 
succeeds in removing such undesirables. There is a tendency 
to believe that if only the principle were a little more liberal, 
if only it could be stretched to include a few more statements, 
especially ethical ones, it might well be acceptable. In fact, the 
following argument seems often to have been adopted: since 
statements about the infinite perfection of not-being are un- 
desirable and since the Verification Principle succeeds in removing 
them, therefore the Verification Principle is the criterion of the 
meaningfulness of all non-tautologous statements. The question 
whether such statements can be shown to be meaningless on 
~ grounds unconnected with verification does not seem to have been 
raised. 

A philosophical theory can be criticized in at least two different 
ways, or on two different levels, which, however, need not exclude 
each other. We can either criticize the details in the working 
out of the theory or, more radically, criticize the very foundations 
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on which it is based. For example, in the case of phenomenalism 
one might criticize it on the grounds that the translation of 
sentences about material objects into sentences only about 
sensations has been incompletely, and perhaps in some respects 
incorrectly, done. Or, on the other hand, one might produce 
arguments designed to show that the proposed translation is in 
principle impossible, and perhaps unnecessary. Similarly, in the 
case of the Verification Principle one might adopt either pro- 
cedure. Indeed, arguments of both kinds have been brought 
against it, though it must be confessed that many have been ill 
chosen. 

One of the commonest arguments of the radical kind mentioned 
above is to the effect that the Verification Principle can be shown 
to be nugatory simply by asking whether the statement of the 
principle is itself either a tautology or an empirical statement, 
the only types of statement which the principle allows to be 
meaningful. If we answer the former, then it is alleged that the 
principle is useless; if the latter, then that it is at least in- 
conclusive as all empirical statements must be. But the question 
fails to appreciate the nature of the verificationist thesis. To 
use an analogy: consider the two statements, ‘the chair 
collapsed because John sat on it ’ and ‘ every event has a cause ’. 
If we describe the first as a causal statement, then we cannot 
describe the second in the same way. The Principle of Causation 
cannot itself be a causal statement co-ordinate with statements 
which exemplify it ; indeed to call it a principle is to intimate 
that it is not a statement at all. Ina similar way, we should not 
expect the Principle of Verification itself to be subject to the 
criteria which it lays down governing meaningful statements. 
We do not expect a weighing-machine to weigh itself. 

Other arguments, more of detail than of principle, have 
concentrated on the vagueness inherent in such terms as, 
‘ verifiable ’, and ‘ experience ’, which have appeared in formu- 
lations of the principle. It has, for example, been said that 
mystical and religious experiences, amongst others, have as 
much right to be called ‘ experiences ’ as seeing a patch of colour, 
so that statements describing them have every right to be re- 
garded as meaningful. Further, expressions such as, ‘ verifiable 
in principle ‘, ‘ verifiable in practice ’, ‘ strong verification ’ and 
“weak verification’ have been shown to lack the precision 
desirable in what purports to be a rigid criterion of meaningfulness. 
Modified formulations of the principle have duly appeared, 
and it seems that the processes of criticism and reformulation 
can continue indefinitely. 
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It seems, therefore, that to undermine the Verification 
Principle we must produce arguments of a more radical kind. We 
have already noticed one such attempt, but it was seen to fail 
because it involved the error of confusing statements of different 
logical types, an error which the principle itself does not commit. 
In what follows I try to show that the principle is fundamentally 
mistaken in its intentions, and not merely that it needs even 
greater refinement in its formulation. 

What I wish to question is not whether the Verification Principle, 
is, or can be made to be, the most acceptable criterion of meaning, 
but whether it makes sense to ask for the criterion of meaning 
at all, at least in the sense in which the Verification Principle is 
intended as a criterion of meaning. I believe that it makes no 
difference if we substitute the word ‘ significance ’ or indeed any 
other synonym for the word ‘ meaning ’. 

My position can be illustrated by an analogy. Many would 
agree, including some philosophers who subscribe to the Veri- 
fication Principle, that the general question, “‘ What do sentences 
mean ?”’ as against the particular question, ‘‘ What does this 
sentence mean ?’’, is a logically improper one ; and they would 
agree further that the attempt to answer it involves one in 
absurdities such as saying that sentences mean subsistent pro- 
positions. The general question, ““ How do sentences mean ? ”’ or 
‘Why are sentences meaningful ? ’’ as opposed to the particular 
question, ‘‘ How does a sentence of logical type X mean?” 
seems to be equally improper, and the attempt to answer it 
is likely to lead to logical absurdity. The Verification Principle 
séems to represent an attempt to answer such questions, and 
it must be insisted that it is not so much the precise form of 
the answer as the question itself which is at fault. 

The question, ““ What do sentences mean ? ”’ owes the possi- 
bility of its being asked to the existence of a still widespread 
theory concerning the nature of meaning in general. This 
theory may be called the Relational Theory of Meaning. The 
question, “‘ Why are sentences meaningful ? ’’, seems also to be 
wedded to the Relational Theory. The abandoning of the 
Relational Theory of Meaning results, I believe, in the abandoning 
of the Verification Principle. 

In the next section I sketch the Relational Theory and indicate 
some of the main errors which it invites us to commit. In 
the final section I return to the Verification Principle and try 
to show what there is of value in it. 
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II 


The word ‘meaning’ is notoriously ambiguous and it will 
first be necessary to isolate some of its main uses. 

(1) We often use the verb ‘to mean’ as a synonym for the 
verb ‘to intend ’, as in the sentence, “I mean to call on you 
tomorrow ’’. Some have concluded from this usage that the 
meaning of sentences is always to be analysed in terms of the 
intention of the speaker or writer. 

(2) We often use the word ‘mean’ in what has been called 
its “emotive ’’ use, as when we say, “ Cricket means a lot to 
me’’. This is equivalent to saying, amongst other things, that 
I am deeply interested in cricket, that I spend a lot of time 
watching it, arguing about it, etc. Whole classes of sentences 
e.g. ethical and aesthetic sentences have sometimes been in- 
terpreted in terms of this use. 

(3) We often use the word ‘ means’ where it is synonymous 
with ‘is a sign of’, or ‘is a symptom of’ as in the sentences, 
‘““smoke means fire’’, “a fall in the barometer means rain ’’. 
This use must be carefully distinguished from a fourth use, 
which is the one relevant to the present discussion, namely, 

(4) the use of the verb ‘ to mean’ where the subject is a word 
or some other symbol (or a sentence) as when we say that the 
word ‘table’ means an object of a certain sort. (A kindred 
use is where we say that one word is synonymous with another 
word or set of words, e.g. ““unpunctuality means turning up 
late for lectures ’’, or when we say that a word in a certain 
language is synonymous with a word in another language, e.g. 
‘““* chat’ means what ‘cat’ means, namely creatures like our 
Tabby ’’). 

The Relational Theory of Meaning, as a theory of meaning 
in our fourth sense seems to be still widespread, though it is 
undoubtedly a good deal less popular than it was.1_ Put crudely, 
the theory seems to be saying that we must draw a sharp dis- 
tinction between language on the one hand and ‘ reality ’ on the 
other, and that to say that a word has meaning is to talk about 
some relation, which has been variously described, between the 
word as a sound or merk and something in the world. The theory 
bears a strong resemblance to the Correspondence Theory of 
Truth, where a relation is postulated between propositions and 
facts. 

1Cf. Carnap, Meaning and Necessity, published in 1947 for a recent book 


where the Relational Theory is retained in its essentials, and a review of it 
by Professor Ryle in Philosophy, No. 88, pp. 69-76. 
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Superficially, the theory seems workable. It is most plausible 
in the case of proper names, e.g. it has been thought perfectly 
proper to say that the meaning of the name ‘John’ is the 
person named by it. This is the attitude adopted to the question 
of the meaning of names by Russell in his Theory of Descriptions. 
In the case of so-called ‘ object-words ’, however, it seems less 
plausible to maintain that there is the same close correspondence 
between language and reality. We cannot say simply that the 
meaning of the word ‘ dog’ is an animal in the world, a single 
entity. We must at least say that it is a class of entities of a 
certain kind, or more accurately the members of the class. Nor 
can we confine ourselves to present members of the class; we 
must include past and future members as well, 7.e. any member 
of the class. There is, of course, an easy method of retaining 
the correspondence between a word and an entity though at the 
expense of intelligibility, namely, by adopting the view that this 
world or some other world is peopled by ‘ universals ’ which stand 
to object words in the same relation as the person John stands 
to the word ‘John’. Even if we adopt this method it must at 
least be admitted that to describe ‘any member of a class’ or 
‘ dogness ’ as entities to which words or sentences can correspond 
is to use language in a highly peculiar way. 

The theory loses further plausibility when we consider abstract 
words such as ‘ spontaneity ’, ‘implication’, ‘induction’ or 
indeed any philosophical word; and it becomes merely non- 
sensical when we consider so-called ‘ logical words ’ such as ‘ if ’, 
‘not’, ‘or’ or any ordinary or technical verbs, adverbs or 
prepositions, etc. 

Faced with such difficulties two courses are open to upholders 
of the theory. They can either abandon it where it is clearly 
unplausible and retain it where it has some degree of plausibility, 
e.g. retain it for proper names and abandon it elsewhere or, 
more heroically, they can abandon it altogether. The former 
course was followed by Russell in the Theory of Descriptions. 
He retained the theory for names and dispensed with it for 
descriptions. A good deal of criticism has been levelled against 
the Theory of Descriptions but the retention of the Relational 
Theory for names, whether logically or ordinary proper names, 
does not seem to have been much questioned by Russell’s critics. 
In a recent article in Minp (July, 1950) however, Mr. Strawson 
has shown conclusively that the trouble with the Theory of 
Descriptions is much more fundamental than former critics 
believed ; and I take him to be arguing amongst other things 
for the view that the Relational Theory of Meaning must be 
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abandoned everywhere, and not merely in the case of des- 
criptions.! 

There seems to be a common source for many of the mis- 
conceptions concerning the concept of meaning. Discussions 
on meaning usually begin with and centre around the question 
of the meaning of isolated words. Consequently, mysteries 
inevitably arise concerning the relation between the meaning 
of a sentence as a whole and the meanings of the isolated words 
which compose it. We are tempted to speculate whether the 
meaning of the sentence as a whole is in some sense more than 
the sum of the meanings of its parts, and indeed to wonder 
where the glue comes from which sticks the isolated meanings 
into an unitary whole. Nor is this the whole story : if we begin 
our discussion of meaning with that of isolated words we are 
liable to fall into the following further misconceptions : 

(1) We are tempted to say that there is a standard or privileged 
way in which a word means and to identify this with the way 
in which a proper name or an object word such as ‘table’ 
means. In this case, words like ‘if’, ‘not’, and words like 
‘some ’, ‘all’ will certainly be troublesome and we shall probably 
conclude that they have no meaning at all. Further, expressions 
such as ‘the average man’, ‘the King of France’ will be mis- 
construed. One of the merits of Russell’s Theory of Descrip- 
tions is that it shows how fatally easy it is to assimilate such 
expressions to names and to postulate subsistent worlds to 
house pseudo-entities which such expressions are alleged to 
name. 

(2) We are further tempted to treat a sentence as if it were in 
the same logical category as an object word, and so we conclude 
that a proposition is the meaning of a sentence in rather the same 
way as John is said to be the meaning of the name ‘ John’. 
A proposition will then be given a special status as a hypostatized 
entity in a subsistent world. 

Such errors would be avoided if we started our analysis\ 
of meaning with sentences and then proceeded to examine the 
function of isolated words. No one, untainted by the Relational 
Theory would, in considering what is meant by saying that the 
sentence, ‘the average man goes to church on Sundays’ is 
meaningful, look for some entity in the world which is ‘the 
meaning ’ of the sentence. 


1See Professor Ryle’s discussion in Philosophy, No. 88 p. 70, for a 
refutation of the view that the meaning of a personal proper name is the 
person denominated by it. 
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It is, indeed, quite mistaken to regard a sentence as being 
in the same logical category as a word, that is, to assume that 
whatever can be said of a word can also be said, though perhaps 
on a larger scale, of a sentence. That it is mistaken becomes 
apparent when we consider whether the same questions can be 
asked of both. We often ask what a word means, but we do not 
ordinarily ask whether a word is meaningful or not. If it were 
not meaningful we would not call it a word. There are not two 
categories of words, meaningful words and meaningless words, 
though there are meaningful sounds or marks and meaningless 
sounds or marks ; the phrase ‘ meaningful word ’ is a pleonasm. 
On the other hand, we can ask of a sentence both what it means 
and whether it is meaningful, and there are meaningless sentences 
as well as meaningful ones. 

The difference between a word and a sentence is shown further 
in the fact that whereas we speak of learning the meanings of 
words, we do not usually speak of learning the meanings of 
sentences. We can look up the meaning of an unfamiliar word 
in a dictionary ; there is no place where we can find the meaning 
of an unfamiliar sentence. Words do not occur in isolation 
except in certain special cases, e.g. swear-words and in dictionaries, 
and it is significant that a good dictionary, in giving the meaning 
or meanings of a word, gives examples of how the word is com- 
bined with other words in sentences. 

We may say, then, that it is only in the context of a sentence 
that a word is meaningful. Words can be used over and over 
again to make new sentences, but we do not repeat sentences 
to the same extent or in the same way. 

The difference between words and sentences is in some respects 
similar to the difference between a completed building and the 
bricks, beams, mortar, etc. of which it is made. One can ask of a 
completed building whether or not it is well constructed, but one 
would not ask if the individual bricks and beams, etc. were well 
constructed. We can talk of good bricks, beams, etc., but only 
in the sense that they could be used to make a well constructed 
building. Similarly, we may regard words as the tools which we 
use to do a certain job, e.g. to make an assertion, issue a command 
or pose a question, and we must avoid the error of regarding the 
tools as being in the same category as the completed job. The 
tools can be badly handled and hence fail to do the intended 
job, but in that case we should not describe the tools as improper 
but rather the using of them. We can speak of meaningless 
sentences, but not of meaningless words. 

The obvious alternative to the Relational Theory (and one 
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which is gradually supplanting it) is to admit that in considering 
the question of meaning no reference need be made to any 
extra-linguistic facts. This must apply to all words, expressions 
and sentences and no favourites such as logically proper names 
must be granted exemption. On this theory the meaning of a: 
word is simply the rules which govern its use, and to ask for its 
meaning is to ask for the rules. Any sound or mark can acquire 
meaning provided that rules are given, whether explicitly in 
definitions or implicitly by usage, determining its correct 
employment. 

A corollary of the above distinction between words and 
sentences is that, whereas we can properly speak of the rules 
governing the use of words, we should not speak of the rules 
governing the use of sentences. As we have seen, we may 
regard the relation of words to a sentence as similar in some 
respects to that between the tools and the job which they are 
used to complete, and whereas we can speak of the rules or 
principles of bricklaying, we cannot speak of the rules governing 
the use of a completed building. 

A sentence is meaningless, then, when we misuse our tools, 
when we combine words in such a way as to commit a breach of 
the rules which determine their correct use. It is important 
to recognize that even though a sentence as a whole may be 
meaningless, its constituent elements can all be perfectly genuine 
words which can be used in other contexts to produce meaningful 
sentences, e.g. the sentence ‘ the round square was late for lunch ’ 
is meaningless but its constituents are all words which could be 
used in other contexts to make sense. Since the rules governing 
the use of different words vary enormously, it is impossible, 
as will be emphasized later, to give a single general rule for 
the detection or the avoidance of nonsense. 

Lexicographers have always realized what some philosophers 
have failed to notice that, in general, it is more apt to talk of 
the ‘ meanings ’ than of ‘the meaning’ of a word. How, on the 
old theory, could we be justified in saying that the word ‘ monad ’ 
acquired a new meaning when Leibniz used it in a way which 
was previously unfamiliar? To say that it acquired a new 
meaning with Leibniz is surely to say that Leibniz by his use of 
it in sentences gave us the rules determining its correct employ- 
ment, and we need not wonder whether, if we accord meaning 
to the term, there is an entity anywhere denominated by it. 
Did the word ‘ dodo’ lose its meaning at the extinction of that 
particular species of bird? Clearly not. It is still meaningful 
because we can still know how to use it in sentences correctly, 
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e.g. in the sentence, ‘The dodo was as large as a turkey, 
had rudimentary wings and was last seen alive in 1681’, as 
opposed to the sentence, ‘A dodo when inflated lasts for five 
minutes ’. 

As we have already noticed, one of the chief purposes of the 
Theory of Descriptions, and one of its chief merits, was to show 
that not all words function in the same way, and more especially 
that names and descriptions have a different logical force. 
But Russell wrongly believed that to account for those differences 
it was necessary to adopt two theories of meaning, of which 
one involved a reference to reality and the other dispensed with 
it. But we can now see that to say that either names or des- 
criptions are meaningful is merely to talk about the rules govern- 
ing their use, and in neither case does talking about the rules 
involve a relation of correspondence or any other relation between 
the term and an entity or person in the world. The rules may 
and do vary .between different types of expression, but the 
variation does not require a new theory of meaning for every 
different type of expression. For example, the rules governing 
the use of demonstratives such as ‘this’ or ‘that’ prohibit 
sentences of the kind, ‘ this does not exist ’, inasmuch as a sort 
of self-contradiction is involved ; the rules governing expressions 
such as ‘the man in the moon’ do not prohibit such a sentence 
as, ‘the man in the moon does not exist ’. 

A similar change requires to be made in our analysis of the 
notion of ‘understanding’ a word or sentence. We shall 
say that understanding the meaning of a word does not entail 
‘ knowing what the word stands for ’, or ‘ being able to recognize 
what the word stands for’. It could be shown in the same way 
as in the case of meaning that such a criterion of understanding 
(which usually accompanies the Relational Theory of meaning) 
is quite unworkable. Its retention would involve us in the queer 
position of denying that we understand a large number of words 
which we undoubtedly do understand, e.g. words like ‘if’, 
‘ proposition ’, ‘induction ’, for there is nothing in the universe 
which such words stand for, in the relevant sense of the term 
‘stand for’. But we can easily avoid such difficulties if we say 
that we understand a word if we can combine it with other words 
in sentences, or, alternatively, if we know the rules governing 
its use. 

It might be mentioned in passing that a good deal of harm 
has been done by the well-meaning distinction between object 
words and logical words. Taking an object word such as 
‘table ’ as the standard example of a word which has meaning in 
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isolation from other words, it has been suggested that under- 
standing such a word is equivalent to either 


(a) having an image which the word suggests, or 

(b) being able to recognize an entity in the world which is 
said to be its counterpart, or 

(c) being familiar with the universal of which it is the name. 


All these views find great difficulty in explaining our understanding 
of logical words such as ‘ or’, ‘ not ’, ‘if’, not to mention, what 
is equally important, words lke ‘inference’, ‘ proposition ’, 
‘chance ’, which can be classified neither as object words nor as 
logical words. Indeed, the distinction has outlived its usefulness. 
As we have hinted, it does not enable us to classify all words, 
and it tends to conceal the fact that all words are in a highly 
important sense logical words, namely, in the sense that all words 
have their logical grammar. Further, it wrongly concentrates 
our attention on words like ‘ table ’, * black ’, thus helping us to 
fall into the error mentioned above of taking names or quasi- 
names as the standard way of meaning. The suspicion has also 
gained ground, as the result of the distinction, that Logic should 
concern itself exclusively with the analysis of supposedly logical 
words like ‘ if ’, ‘ not ’, ete. 

Just as in the old way of talking about meaning the general 
questions, ‘ What do words mean ?”’ and “‘ What do sentences 
mean ?”’, tend to be raised and to be answered by saying that 
words mean universals and sentences mean propositions, so, no 
doubt, one might be tempted to ask in the new idiom the general 
question, “‘ What are the rules governing the uses of words 2 ”’ 
The similarity in grammar to the question, ‘‘ What are the rules 
governing the use of the rook in chess ?”’ suggests that the 
question is an answerable one. But one of the chief purposes 
of the reformulation is to make it unnecessary to ask such general 
questions. The question is much more like the general question, 
‘What are the rules for cooking well?’ Just as the rules of 
good cooking cannot be telescoped into a single sentence or even 
paragraph (indeed cookery books tend to be almost encyclo- 
paedic in size), so there can be no one simple answer to the question 
‘* What are the rules that make possible meaningful sentences ? ”’ 
Just as different dishes have different and even incompatible 
recipes, so certain types of words obey different rules from others. 
It is just this supposition that one answer can be given to the 
general question, ““ What are the rules governing the uses of 
words ?’’ which has been responsible for the major miscon- 
ceptions concerning meaning touched upon earlier. 
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It follows from this that there cannot be a single rule or criterion 
by which we can determine whether sentences are meaningless 
or not. There isn’t just one type of nonsense. In particular 
cases we can tell what went wrong with a sentence, e.g. we can 
see that in the sentence ‘ this table does not exist ’ a sort of self- 
contradiction is involved; and we can see further that the 
reason why it is meaningless is different from that why the sen- 
tence ‘unpunctuality was fined ten pounds for being late’ is 
meaningless. But there is no one general rule or criterion under 
which these and all other meaningless sentences can be subsumed. 

Some kinds of nonsense seem to be easier to detect than others. 
The most obvious type is where a self-contradiction is involved, 
e.g. as in the sentence, ‘ this red tie isn’t red ’, and we may there- 
fore be tempted to say that the universal test of a meaningless 
sentence is whether it is self-contradictory or not. But this 
would be a mistake; there are varieties of self-contradiction, 
and many sentences can be meaningless without involving a self- 
contradiction, e.g. the reason why the sentence ‘ mortality died 
at noon to-day’ is meaningless, is not that it involves a self- 
contradiction, but that it is absurd to make assertions about a 
class which can sensibly be made only about its members. 
Sentences about the infinite perfection of not-being are more 
obviously nonsensical than sentences about the Absolute entering 
into evolution and progress, etc., and this is because we see at a 
glance what is wrong with the former but not with the latter. 
We are not usually prepared to describe a sentence as meaningless 
unless we can say what exactly went wrong with it, or what 
logical fallacy it involves. Hence grammatical considerations 
are not sufficient to enable us to decide whether a sentence is 
meaningless or not. We need to be able to say that the sentence 
involves a self-contradiction, or that it involves the error of 
saying something about a class which can sensibly be said 
only about its members, etc. 

A consequence of a sentence being meaningless is that it is 
impossible either to verify or to falsify it. But it is of the greatest 
importance to realize that its unverifiability is the consequence 
and not the cause of its being meaningless. It is not the case 
that we first attempt to verify or to falsify a sentence and, when 
we fail, conclude that the sentence is meaningless. We realize 
that a sentence is meaningless and in doing so realize also that it 
is impossible even to try to verify or falsify it by observation. 

It is, then, important to stress the advantage which the new 
analysis of meaning possesses over the old in that it is no longer 
necessary to ask the question, ‘‘ What do words mean?” On 
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the old view it was natural to ask and to answer the question 
and the answer is no more absurd than the question. But on the 
new view it is easy to see that the question admits of no sensible 
answer. I emphasize this point because it is in relation to it 
that the Verification Principle seems to make its chief mistake. 
It is in effect a disguised attempt to give a simple all-embracing 
answer to the question, ‘“ How do sentences mean ? ”’ 

We realize that the question is a logically improper one as 
soon as We examine the ways in which different sorts of expression 
function. An interesting example of this is provided by Moore’s 
well-known demonstration of the difference between the word 
‘exists ’ and a word such as ‘ growls ’, a demonstration which 
illustrates the irreducible difference between an existential and a 
subject-predicate sentence. 

The rules governing the use of some words of ordinary speech 
have been precisely formulated, e.g. words such as ‘ Wednesday ’, 
‘before ’, ‘ sixpence’, ‘eight’, ‘dog’, and we were taught to 
use them by being taught their rules. But the rules governing 
the use of most words have never been precisely formulated. 
This is only another way of saying that there is need for such a 
subject as philosophy. Some philosophers have bewailed the 
fact that ordinary languages, as opposed to arbitrary languages 
such as those of mathematics, lack clearly formulated rules. They 
have even gone so far as to suggest that philosophers should 
invent a logically perfect language as a substitute for ordinary 
speech. As has been pointed out, however, one of the effects of 
the adoption of such a language would be that we should find it 
impossible to think about experiences which were new in kind ; 
indeed it would make any invention impossible. But perhaps 
the main reason why such a language is undesirable as a sub- 
stitute for everyday language is that it would be based on the 
erroneous belief that it is possible to lay down in advance of 
usage the way or ways in which words should be used. 

It is fashionable nowadays to say that philosophy is wholly 
concerned with language and that it must renounce its claim to 
be talking about the world. Such a statement is not very clear 
and is liable to be seriously misleading. But there is a sense in 
which it is undoubtedly true. The task of philosophy is to 


formulate the rules which actually govern the use of different< 


types of expression. It does not itself use the expressions to 
enunciate truths about the world. A good example of this is 
provided by philosophical problems about perception. Many 
of the old theories about perception pretended that the business 
of the philosopher was to tell us what we actually perceived 
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when we used our senses. Thus we were told by some that we saw 
material objects, by others that we saw sense-data. But the 
philosophical problem about perception is not a pseudo-scientific 
one. Our business as philosophers is not to tell us what we see, 
hear, etc., but to map out the different ways in which words like 
‘see’, ‘hear’, ‘feel’, ‘red’, ‘ blurred’, etc., are legitimately 
used. This is the same as saying that our business is to tell us 
the meanings of these words. 

I repeat then that the question, ‘‘ What are the rules governing 
the meaningful use of words ?”’ is a logically absurd one. The 
only way in which the question could be answered is piecemeal. 
We can indicate the rules which govern the use of verbs like 
‘to hit’, ‘to break’, and show how they differ from those 
governing verbs like ‘to know’, ‘to imagine’, such that, for 
example, it makes sense in the former case to ask ‘‘ What is the 
object of the verb ‘to hit’?”’ in a particular sentence, and 
nonsense to ask. (in the same sense of the word ‘ object ’) “‘ What 
is the object of the verb ‘to know’?”’ To do more would be 
to assume wrongly that all words function in the same way, or 
that all words have the same meaning. 


Ill 


If the foregoing account of the nature of meaning is correct, 
it follows that the question, “‘ How are sentences meaningful ? ”’ 
or the question, ‘‘ What is the necessary condition determining 
the meaningfulness of sentences?” is as logically improper 
as the question, ‘‘ What do sentences mean?” This latter 
question is improper, 


(a) because it can be answered only on the false assumption 
that it is a factual question ; 

(b) because it is based on the erroneous assumption that all 
sentences have something in common which can be des- 
cribed as their ‘ meaning ’, 7.e. that having a meaning is a 
property of sentences ; 

because it is based on the erroneous assumption that the 
concept of meaning involves a reference to extra-linguistic 
entities. 


(c 


~~ 


To ask the complementary question, “‘ How do sentences mean ? ” 
is to be in danger of committing similar errors. I have suggested 
that the only general answer which can be given is that a sen- 
tence is meaningful if there are rules possible or in existence 
such that the words which compose the sentence could be used 
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to talk about something. Just as a name or other word can be 
meaningful whether or not anything exists to which it can be 
applied, so the question of the meaningfulness of sentences is 
quite independent of the question whether there is or is not a 
situation in the world which they can describe. The question 
whether a sentence is meaningful is the question whether its 
constituent words have been combined in accordance with the 
rules which determine their correct employment. 

It is important to realize that this general answer is not 
intended as a criterion of meaning in the sense in which the 
Verification Principle is intended to provide a criterion. It is not 
being asserted that the meaning of a word is independent of the 
general rules which determine its use; the rules of its use are 
its meaning. To ask for the meaning of a word is to ask for its 
use. 

The Verification Principle offers a different answer to the general 
question, “How are sentences meaningful ?’’ The answer is 
twofold. In the first place, a sentence can be meaningful if it is 
a tautology, and a tautology has been defined rather precariously 
as a sentence which “ records our determination to use symbols 
in a certain way’. Such a sentence, then, is one giving the 
rules, or part of the rules, governing the use of certain symbols. 
In the second place, a sentence can be meaningful if its content 
can be verified (in one at least of the proposed senses of ‘ verified ’) 
by sense observations. Such a sentence is further described 
as an ‘empirical’ sentence. All other sentences are dismissed 
as being ‘ meaningless ’. 

It appears that the adherents of the Verification Principle 
are asserting that there is a certain genus, vz. that of meaningful 
sentences of which there are two species, apparently co-ordinate, 
viz. tautologies and empirical sentences. But this is surely 
not so. Such a classification is possible only at the cost of 
confusing two types of sentences which are radically different, 
namely, 


(a) sentences which give the rules or part of the rules for the 
use of certain symbols, 7.e. tautologies such as, ‘ a book is a 
volume ’, ‘ all red things are extended ’. 

(6) using a sentence to make an assertion which is true-or-false, 
e.g. an empirical statement, e.g. ‘ the book is on the table’. 


The adherents of the Verification Principle seem to be making 
the mistake of regarding these two quite different operations 
as co-ordinate species of the genus ‘meaningful sentences ’, 
and to be guilty of the further confusion of regarding the question 
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whether a sentence is being used to make a true-or-false assertion 
as equivalent to the question whether there are rules, actual or 
possible, governing the use of certain symbols. It is this latter 
question only which is relevant to the question of meaningfulness. 
We must then distinguish between : 


(a) the question, “Are there rules of use for a certain set 
of words?’’ which is equivalent to “Is the sentence 
meaningful ?’’ and which constitutes the only possible 
‘ criterion ’ of meaning ; 

(b) giving the rules or part of the rules for the use of certain 

symbols; this seems to be what the adherents of the 

Verification Principle had in mind when they discussed 

tautologies, which they described as “recording our 

determination to use symbols in a certain fashion ”’ ; 
producing a sentence to make a true-or-false assertion. 

This is what the adherents of the Verification Principle 

had in mind when they discussed empirical sentences. 

It is important to notice that they made the questionable 

assumption that empirical sentences exhaust the category 

of sentences which are used to make true-or-false 
assertions. 


—_ 
is 
~~ 


There are certain sentences which are used to describe situations 
in the world, e.g. ‘there is a book on the table’. In the case of 
this sentence, as in the case of all sentences, the question whether 
it is meaningful is the question whether the rules which determine 
the correct employment of its constituent words have been 
obeyed. When such a sentence is actually used, t.e. when it 
represents an assertion, it is understood that its content should 
be verifiable, in some sense of the term, by the senses, or that 
some sense observations would be relevant to determining its 
truth or falsity. There need be no mystery as to why this should 
be so, for that is a way in which an empirical sentence can be 
defined. To say of a given sentence that it can be verified is not 
“to say anything about the meaningfulness of the sentence 
but to characterize it as being a sentence of a certain type, 
namely, an empirical sentence. The question of being veri- 
fiable has a good deal to do with the empirical nature of a 
sentence; it has nothing to do with its being meaningful. 

We can now see more clearly the force of the Verification 
Principle. It is not a criterion of the meaningfulness of sentences, 
though it has been represented as such. It is a suggested 
criterion by which we can decide whether a given sentence 

can be classified as ‘empirical’ or not. The adherents of the 
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Verification Principle, falsely representing it as a criterion of 
meaning as the result of identifying the question of meaningful- i 
ness with the use of a particular sentence to make an assertion, 
have naturally concluded that any sentence which failed to 
satisfy the criteria demanded of an empirical sentence is meaning- i 
less. The conclusion which they should have drawn is that such 
a sentence cannot be an empirical one. The question whether it 
is meaningful is a further question, quite independent of the 
question whether it is empirical or not. 


Ethical sentences, for example, have been dismissed as meaning- é 
less because they fail to satisfy the criteria satisfied by empirical a 


sentences. It has been argued thus: An ethical sentence is 4 
neither a rule recording the way in which certain terms are to be 
used, nor can its content be verified by sense experiences ; 
therefore an ethical sentence cannot be meaningful. But the only 
valid conclusion which can be drawn from the above premisses 
is that an ethical sentence cannot be a tautology or an empirical 
sentence, at least in the sense in which the terms ‘tautology ’ 
and ‘ empirical ’ are defined by the adherents of the Verification ‘ 
Principle. But the argument has seemed plausible because 
of the assumption that the rules governing the production of all 
sentences other than tautologies should be identical. This is 
parallel to saying in the terms of the Relational Theory of meaning 
that all sentences mean the same thing, 7.e. a proposition. 

The conclusion drawn by the adherents of the Verification Prin- 
ciple would be valid only if we already knew beforehand that mean- 
ingful sentences must be either tautologies or empirical sentences. 
It is very noticeable that they begin with the assertion that all 
sentences which are meaningful are either tautologies or empirical 
sentences, whereas one would naturally expect them to end with 
it. Indeed, in the latest formulation of the Principle we are 
explicitly told that it is offered merely as a definition of the 
concept of meaningfulness. 

Our reply must be that it is a definition of meaningfulness only 
so far as this concerns tautologies and empirical sentences, or, 
more accurately, that it is a proposed definition of the terms 
‘tautology ’ and ‘empirical’. In no sense can it be regarded 
as limiting the range of meaningful sentences. The attempt to 
use it as a means of limiting the range of meaningful sentences 
necessarily involves the error of believing that all words mean in 
the same way, or that the rules governing the use of all words 
are identical. But the only general requirement for meaningful- 
ness is that it must be possible to give general rules indicating 
the way or ways in which words are correctly used. 
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It is surely no part of philosophy to offer definitions which 
delimit beforehand the range of meaningfulness. The belief 
that such is part of the function of philosophy is a relic of the 
belief which the positivists themselves have done so much to 
dispel, namely the belief that philosophy, to use the modern 
idiom, can be more than analysis. The task of philosophy is 
rather to examine different classes of sentences and formulate 
the rules of the correct employment of the words which compose 
them. It cannot legislate beforehand what types of sentences 
are meaningful; it can only analyse the meaning, 7.e. give the 
rules of operation, of sentences in use. 

Although the positivists seem to have failed in their primary 
aim, namely, to limit the range of meaningful sentences, never- 
theless there is a certain value in their procedure. It should now 
be clear what service they have actually performed. They have 
in their practice, though not in their professions, been attempting 
to give the rules determining the correct use of certain classes 
of sentences, namely, tautologies and empirical sentences. Or, 
to put it otherwise, they have been attempting to elucidate the 
meaning of the terms ‘ tautology ’ and ‘ empirical ’. 

Further, they have succeeded in showing that the logic of 
ethical sentences, for example, is quite different from that of 
scientific sentences. As an antidote to those philosophers who 
have believed that the statements of ethics and theology were 
‘factual ’ in the sense in which scientific statements are admitted 
to be factual, the Verification Principle has considerable force. 
It shows that the manner in which an ethical statement can be 
shown to be true is logically quite different from the way in 
which scientific statements are validated. But the positivists 
have not been satisfied with this very considerable achievement. 
Their success in elucidating the rules of operation of one type 
of sentence, a scientific one, has led them into regarding a scientific 
statement as the standard type of meaningful statement. This 
belief has had the effect of making them seek to assimilate all 
statements to this supposed one type, much as on the old 
Relational Theory of meaning we are tempted to assimilate all 
expressions to names. Then, realizing that an ethical statement, 
for example, does not satisfy the criteria satisfied by their chosen 
standard statement, they have wrongly concluded that an ethical 
statement is meaningless. The Verification Principle may 
be regarded, then, as an attempt to exhibit the logic of different 
types of statements ; it is not in any sense a criterion of meaning. 

I would add in conclusion that the positivists need not be 
alarmed that ethical and theological statements can be allowed 
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to be meaningful since to say that they can be meaningful is 
merely to say that rules can be given which determine the use 
of their constituent words. And it needs to be emphasized 
that it does not follow from the fact that such statements can 
be meaningful that they can thereby be known to be true. It is 
one thing to claim that a sentence is meaningful and another 
to claim that it is true. 


University College, Cardiff 
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II—LINGUISTIC AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL 
DUALISM 


By Joun W. Yo.ton 


Introduction 


I wouLp agree with Russell that before our knowledge can be 
serviceable we must express it in language. But when the attempt 
at expression is made within the context of a dualistic epistem- 
ology, certain difficulties arise which are peculiar to the verbalisa- 
tion of that system. The most frequent procedure employed in 
reconstructing our knowledge of the external world or in justifying 
that knowledge has been the immanent approach, whereby we 
seek to start from the basic, uninferred, indubitable grounds of 
the given. This approach requires that part of our epistemo- 
logical language will be concerned to express such uninferred, 
_ given data. Verbal expressions of such data have been termed 
‘basic propositions’. One of the most important problems 
within the dualistic epistemology is that of justifying the 
transition from the given to that which is taken, from sense-data 
to physical objects. In Perception, Price has offered an extensive 
analysis of this relation between given and inferred, but he was 
not concerned with the linguistic side of this problem: how 
to make the verbal transition from the basic propositions to the 
derived propositions about physical objects. Russell has been 
almost alone in attaching sufficient importance to this problem 
to devote a detailed study to its analysis (Inquiry into Meaning 
and Truth), though C. I. Lewis dealt briefly with it in his Know- 
ledge and Valuation. Of course, the question of the correct 
verbal analysis of epistemological beliefs and experiences has 
received more than its due share in contemporary discussions, 
but in my opinion, all such discussions, including those of Russell 
and Lewis, fail to consider a crucial difficulty in linguistic analysis 
which arises within a dualistic epistemology. Recognition 
of this difficulty helps to shed light on a question which has been 
recently raised in Minp!: why the sense-datum theory of 
perception has been accepted by so many persons, despite the 
fact that modern psychological research appears to contradict 
its fundamental contentions. It is by way of showing what I 


1“ Sense-Data and the Percept Theory”, Roderick Firth, Mrnp, 
October, 1949. 
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take to be the real reasons for the consistent appeal of the sense- 
datum analysis that I here offer a discussion of Russell’s attempt 
to formulate his own dualistic epistemology into a linguistic 
system, since Russell’s approach brings out forcibly the essential 
ground of dualistic sense-datum analyses of knowledge. I shall 
argue that none of the sense-datum philosophers have explicitly 
recognised the full scope of this ground, a fact which helps to 
account for the failure of many oppenents of the theory to 
understand its force. Moreover, I think we can say that the 
percept theory of the pragmatists and the Gestalt psychologists 
does not meet the sense-datum theory at its crucial point and 
consequently fails to refute it. In overlooking the fundamental 
presupposition of the sense-datum theory, the adherents to the 
percept theory fail to grasp what I take to be its only legitimate 
foothold. I shail not attempt to justify this presupposition since 
I do not wish to take sides in the debate between sense-datum and 
percept theory: I merely wish to point out an important fact 
about all forms of the sense-datum analysis which has not been 
sufficiently recognised and which, if the theory is to be finally 
refuted, must be attacked and undermined. In addition, by « 
detailed analysis of the specific problem of verbalising a dualistic 
epistemology, I shall point out certain difficulties which must 
be met if we wish to retain sense-datum dualism and construct 
an adequate linguistic statement of this system. 

In brief, the linguistic problem which arises on a dualistic 
analysis of our knowledge of the external world is as follows. 
It is recognised that many of our beliefs about the external world 
contain assumptions and convictions which are not revealed in 
any one experience, or even in any totality of sense experiences. 
Thus, a distinction is thought to be necessary between the given 
and the inferred elements of such beliefs on the assumption that 
whatever is found out is found out either by inference or by being 
something given. The basic epistemological problem issuing 
from this distinction is: what will justify our passage from the 
given data of our sense experiences to the inferred and accepted 
objects of our perceptual experiences ? What probability is 
there for making such a transition ? . Whatever the answer be, 
we must be able to state it in language which will not itself cloud 
the nature of the problem by failing to distinguish between the 
given and inferred. We require one formulation for sense-datum 
experiences and one for perceptual experiences. We need as 
well statements showing or justifying the validity of making the 
transition from the first set of statements to the second. In other 
words, when we seek to verbalise the answer to the dualistic 
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problem, we meet the same kind of issue on the linguistic as on 
the epistemological level. Can we construct statements of the 
two required kinds, and so construct them that we shall be able 
to provide for a verbalisation of the epistemological transition 
from sense-data to physical objects? A necessary preliminary 
to answering these questions is a clear understanding of the 
epistemological role of basic propositions in a dualistic theory 
of knowledge. 


§1 Basic Propositions as Epistemological Premises 


In general, Russell considers all epistemological premises as 
having three main characteristics. They must be logical, 
psychological, and true, so far as we can ascertain. 

Given any systematic body of propositions, such as is contained in 
some science in which there are general laws, it is possible, usually 
in an indefinite number of ways, to pick out certain of the pro- 
positions as premises and deduce the remainder (Inquiry, p. 131). 
This inferential order is what Russell understands by the logical 
aspect of epistemological premises. The logician, in other words, 
seeks for that minimum set of premises from which he can deduce 
the rest of the propositions in a given system. Russell as an 
epistemic logician attempts to apply this inferential order to 
epistemology ; but he does not intend the deduction of epistemo- 
logical propositions to be made solely from basic propositions. 
The deduction will be made, if at all, from the total set of epistemo- 
logical premises, which is much broader than basic propositions. 
Within this range there must be certain primary propositions 
which form the epistemological, not the logical, basis for the other 
propositions of the class. I do not believe Russell anywhere says 
or means to imply that deductive inferences can be made from 
one epistemological premise to another: the deduction is from 
epistemological premise to conclusion. It is Russell’s conviction 
that certain of these premises must be basic in order for valid 
inferences from the class of epistemological premises to be made. 
From the psychological side, such basic epistemological premises 
can be defined as those beliefs which are not caused by any other 
beliefs. 
Psychologically, any belief may be considered to be inferred when it is 
caused by other beliefs, however invalid the inference may be for 
logic. The most obvious class of beliefs not caused by other beliefs 
are those that result directly from perception (Inquiry, p. 132). 


But it is not the beliefs which actually do result from perception 
that Russell is concerned with, it is those which should result, 
epistemologically. When it functions as a premise for epistemo- 
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logy, such a fundamental belief is called a ‘ perceptive premise ’. 
It is necessary to define rigidly the meaning of ‘ perceptive 
premise ’, since a belief, such as that expressed by the statement 
‘there is an eclipse’, might be taken for a perceptive premise ; 
but such a belief actually “goes beyond the mere expression 
of what I see”’ and hence cannot be valid for the sense-datum 
theory. Epistemology, in other words, demands a ‘ perceptive 
premise ’ for “ which there is never good reason to think false, 
or, what comes to the same thing, something so defined that two 
perceptive premises cannot contradict each other” (p. 135). 
Russell insists that what he calls ‘momentary empiricism’ has 
to be the starting point for all empirical theories of knowledge, 
since it alone starts from that which I can know without 
dependence upon anything other than my perceptive experiences. 
Since such premises are going to form the basis for all other pro- 
positions in his dualistic theory of knowledge, it is essential 
that they be independent of other beliefs and other propositions. 
They constitute the ground of later inferences and hence cannot 
themselves contain inferences. 

Basic propositions are thus perceptive premises which are “a 
sub-class of epistemological premises’. They do not constitute 
the sum of necessary premises for an empirical epistemology 
but they form the basis of the system. Such propositions must 
be known independently of any evidence, “ since there must be a 
perceptive occurrence which gives the cause and is considered 
to give the reason for believing the basic proposition ”’ (p. 138). 
One of the questions which emerges from the relation of basic 
propositions to perceptive experience is ‘‘ what do we know when 
we know that our words ‘ express ’ something we see ?”’ That is, 
“when you see a black object and say ‘this is black ’, you are 
not, as a rule, noticing that you say these words ; you know the 
thing is black, but you do not know that you say it is” (ibid., 
p- 60). However, when we are, as Russell is in the Inquiry, 
“studying the relation of language to other facts ’’, we do take 
notice of the connexion between the words and the non-verbal 
fact we are seeking to express. The nature of this connexion is 
an important epistemological question which Russell has con- 
sidered both in the Inquiry and, at more length, in the article 
“The Limits of Empiricism”. However, the more important 
requirement for all basic propositions, and the requirement with 
which I am most concerned in this paper, is that they “ be of 
such a form that no other basic proposition can contradict them.” 
These basic beliefs and their linguistic translations must be 


1 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, v. 36, 1935-36, pp. 131-150. 
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restricted to that which we can be said to know from sensation 
alone. We must avoid what Russell calls ‘ condensed inductions ’, 
which go beyond the given or the sensational core, since these 
are not basic in the sense of being free from inferences. 

The basic propositions which Russell is seeking are propositions 
which assert what is given in experience as distinguished from that 
which is interpreted or that which is inferred. But there is a 
confusion over what is meant by ‘the given’. Modern psycho- 
logy has pointed out that we do not perceive discrete sense-data, 
but complete forms, already integrated into definite patterns. 
Qualities never come to us separate and alone but always as 
the qualities of some object. 

Whatever the manner of expression, the phenomenological fact is 
simply that in perception we are conscious, in one sense of the word, 
of physical objects, without at the same time being conscious, in 
another sense of the word, of the entities which have traditionally been 
called ‘sense-data’. Perception, in short, is not a twofold state ; 
and since we are conscious of physical objects we cannot possibly 
be conscious of sense-data in the distinctive manner required by the 
Sense-Datum Theory (Firth, p. 449). 
When Russell and other contemporary realists insist on starting 
from sense-data, they are not, I believe, disputing the findings 
of psychology. As Mr. Firth admits, only the traditional 
empiricists such as Locke and Berkeley held to what he terms 
the ‘ discursive inference theory ’’ of the sense-datum position, 
so the contemporary epistemologists who advocate the sense- 
datum analysis do not commit the fallacy of maintaining that 
their accounts are accurate descriptions of the actual process 
of perception. Rather, they all adhere to what Firth calls the 
“sensory core theory ’’ which asserts that “ direct awareness of a 
sense-datum is a constituent of perceptual consciousness even 
though perceptual consciousness is not a discursive process ”’ 
(Firth, p. 444). Even this form of the theory is opposed to that 
of the Gestalt psychologists, since they believe they have shown 
that sense-data are not involved in perceptual awareness. Now 
I do not find any of the contemporary sense-datum philosophers 
dealing explicitly with the relation of their theory to that of the 
adherents of the percept theory. Firth is surely correct in 
insisting that sense-datum theories of perception have fallen 
short of complete adequacy in this respect. As a consequence 
of this failure, there is no clear statement in the literature of the 
subject of what I view as the basic ground of the sense-datum 
theory. Hence, I may be guilty in what follows of reading 
more into the theory than any proponent of it ever meant it to 
contain. However, unless recognition is given to this basic 
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ground (and it is this ground which I believe constitutes the 
appeal of the theory), the sense-datum theory is open to all of the 
objections which Firth levels against it. Thus, if the theory is to 
be retained, it can be valid only along the lines I am suggesting. 
The given which is so much appealed to in sense-datum theories 
is what I should call the epistemic given. Sense-data are not the 
beginnings of perception psychologically and very probably never 
function at all in our actual awareness of the world, but they are 
the analytic beginnings, in the sense of being products of analysis, 
which are demanded for epistemology by two non-epistemological 
factors : (1) a specific methodology and (2) a particular ontology. 
The full nature of what I mean by this type of given will emerge 
only at the end of this discussion, but I can indicate at this point 
in outline what is involved in the concept. 

The methodology which operates in most contemporary and 
many traditional forms of epistemological dualism is well known, 
not being limited to procedures in epistemology. It consists 
of passing from basic axioms which do not require proof to 
propositions, assertions, or beliefs which are the products of 
inference. The rationalists have sought to use this method in all 
spheres of thought and it is the nerve of the geometric method. 
The sense-datum philosophers have adopted this methodology 
for the purposes of epistemology, some less critical than others 
of its natuce. Preference for this specific methodology led these 
philosophers to seek for indubitable factors in perception. That 
preference seems to be one of the dominant causes for the tenacity 
with which adherents of the sense-datum theory cling to their 
position. Mr. Firth does not take sufficient account of this factor 
in his attempt to explain the appeal of this theory. However, 
there is another more important factor which he suggests in his 
account of the psychological fallacy which warrants much more 
attention. This factor is less explicitly present in the writings of 
sense-datum philosophers, but nevertheless it serves to make this 
theory appealing even in the face of the factual refutations cited 
by percept theorists. This factor is the ontological position 
referred to above: the assumption concerning the nature of 
physical objects. All of the sense-datum philosophers begin their 
analyses, explicitly or implicitly, with a definition or description 
of the nature of the ontological objects which are the referents of 
perception, a description which itself assumes ontological dualism. 
Broad lists five characteristics of such ontological objects which 
he believes almost everyone will accept. The object must have a 
‘reasonable ’ duration and temporal unity, it must be extended 
into space to form a spatial whole, have causal characteristics, 
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be multiply accessible to different observers and to different 
sensé modalities of the same person ; and it must have primary 
as well as secondary qualities (The Mind and Its Place in Nature, 
p. 146-147). The primary qualities are assumed to belong to 
some part of the physical object which is independent of observers, 
that part which Broad terms the ‘scientific object ’, the object 
of inference which is located in the constructed physical space. 
Price’s ‘ physical occupant ’ plays an analogous role in his version 
of the theory. Lovejoy has a similar list of physical object 
qualities in his The Revolt Against Dualism (pp. 12-18). Once we 
accept this characterisation of reality, we seem committed to 
the sense-datum theory. Such commitments become even more 
forceful when we relate these ontological assumptions concerning 
the nature of physicality to the accepted geometrical method of 
procedure. Methodology and ontology demand a particular 
epistemology. It is this combination of method and ontology 
which the percept theory will have. to undermine if it is to 
replace the sense-datum theory ; until that task is accomplished 
we should recognize that the given of contemporary theories of 
perception is not a psychological given. It is an epistemic given, 
a given which is required by the epistemological presuppositions 
indigenous to the sense-datum theory. 


§ 2. Basic Object Words and Their Meanings 


Another way of pointing out the central linguistic problem of 
Russell’s epistemology is to raise the question ‘ what linguistic 
form will adequately describe perceptive experiences ? ’, where 
the term ‘ adequate ’ applies in the epistemic and not in a purely 
psychological sense. Perceptive experiences are the experiences 
which basic propositions are said to describe. Consequently, 
any description or translation of them must not go beyond the 
epistemic given in its linguistic expression. The total set of 
verbal propositions which describe perceptive experiences in this 
way constitutes a large and important part of that class of state- 
ments which Russell calls the ‘ object language ’, or alternatively, 
the ‘primary language’. He defines this object language as 
that language which consists wholly “ of ‘ object words ’, where 
‘ object words ’ are defined, logically, as words having meaning 
in isolation, and psychologically, as words which have been learnt 
without its being necessary to have previously learnt any other 
words ”’ (p. 65). These are words which, unlike logical words, 
do not depend upon a context for their meaning. This meaning is 
learned “by confrontation with objects which are what they 
mean, or instances of what they mean” (p. 26). Russell is 
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content to explain man’s understanding such object words in 
behaviouristic terms. For when a person hears an object word 
which he understands, his overt action, at least “ up to a point ”’, 
is that “ which the object would have caused ”’ (p. 68). 

The object which is confronted is not always of the same type, 
for Russell explains that we can learn, in this confronting way, 
the names of people ; class names, such as ‘man’ and ‘ god’ ; 
names of sensible qualities ; names of actions, such as ‘ walk ’, 
‘run’, ‘eat’; and relation words such as ‘up’, ‘down’, ‘in’, 
and ‘before’. Later in the discussion he makes it clear that 
words like ‘dog’ and ‘cat’ are also object words. The con- 
junction of physical object and sense-datum words in the same 
list of words learned by confrontation is significant in that it 
shows that in his discussion of the object language Russell does 
not always keep before his attention the epistemological con- 
siderations which in other places seem to be directing his argument. 
In the presentation of what he means by the object language, he 
has not been concerned to introduce his causal theory of per- 
ception. Presumably, he either feels that what he here says is 
consistent with what he holds about the causal nature of per- 
ception or that a discussion of this theory of perception is 
irrelevant to the concept of an object language. However, in the 
above list of objects which give rise to object words, Russell 
could not be asserting that this list is consistent with the causal 
theory without some important qualifications. Basic pro- 
positions are a very important aspect of the object language, 
and the considerations of the causal nature of perception are 
quite relevant to a discussion of basic propositions, since it is 
their linguistic function to verbalise certain of our perceptive 
experiences. Thus, it is necessary to know just what we can be 
said to know in such perceptive experiences. We have already 
seen that that aspect of the object language which contains 
basic propositions must be epistemologically and not psycho- 
logically primary ; if so, many of the object words which arise 
from the confrontation of such objects as Russell lists above will 
have to be dismissed on the grounds that they contain condensed 
inductions and hence go beyond the immediate epistemic given. 
On the purely descriptive level, there are many situations in our 
experiences which acquire names through the association of 
objects with verbal utterances. On this level, 

all that is essential to an object word is some similarity among a set 
of phenomena, which is sufficiently striking for an association to be 
established between instances of the set and instances of the word for 
the set, the method of establishing the association being that, for some 
time, the word is frequently heard when a member of the set is seen 
(p. 72). 
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For example, 


If . . . ina certain situation, you are impelled to say ‘ cat’, that will 
be (so long as you are confined to the object language) because some 
feature of the environment is associated with the word ‘ cat’, which 
necessarily implies that this feature resembles the previous cats that 
caused the association (p. 76). 


But we acquire many object words in this way which do not stand 
up to the epistemological test : they are not restricted to what is 
epistemologically given in perceptive experiences. 

Russell is aware of this fact (ef. p. 152). He does not mean to 
construct an object language which consists only of those words 
which are free from condensed inductions. The object language 
is much more comprehensive ; but, what is most important, its 
foundation must consist of object words which are free from all 
inferred factors in order for those sentences using induced words 
to be epistemologically acceptable. Thus, it is the concept of 
the basic linguistic proposition to which Russell appeals, in order 
to escape such inconsistencies in his object language, although 
this appeal is somewhat implicit. There is a hierarchy of 
sentences within the object language. Here we find the first 
appearance of the problem: How do basic propositions furnish 
the ground for passing to statements containing object words 
which refer beyond the epistemic given? I shall deal with 
this problem later in this paper, but at present it is necessary 
to pursue in more detail the linguistic aspects of basic proposi- 
tions. 

Since the function of basic propositions in the object language 
is distinctive and fundamental, it might be better, although 
Russell does not do so, to speak of two object languages, or two 
distinct aspects of that language. Thus, there is that object 
language which is used in common sense and by modern seman- 
ticists which purports to derive the meanings of its object words 
from the psychological given. On the other hand, there is that 
object language, basic in sense-datum theories, which is dependent 
upon the epistemic given in immediate perceptive experiences. 
It is the latter aspect with which Russell seems to be concerned 
in the Inquiry when he is discussing epistemology and the former 
when he is discussing language. It is only the second object 
language which can contain his basic propositions, since these 
have explicitly been asserted to be statements about the epistemic 
given. C. I. Lewis makes an analogous distinction without 
speaking of object languages. When we limit our language 
to the presented data, Lewis calls this the expressive use of 
language ; but when we extend it beyond the presented datum, 
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as when we say “there is a piece of paper’, we are applying 
language in its objective use. 

Even after this distinction has been made, the difficulty remains 
how words acquire their condensed inductive character. Such an 
inductive character cannot arise on the level of the basic pro- 
positions, since Russell specifically limits the components of 
basic propositions to the epistemic given. But if some situations 
contain a given which goes beyond the epistemic to the psycho- 
logical given, how does this difference come about ? According 
to Russell’s analysis of the meaning of object words, it is estab- 
lished through the conjunction of object with words heard, 
spoken, or read. In certain situations we have learned to associate 
the word ‘dog’ with a particular object in our experience ; 
in other situations, we come to attach words like ‘ red ’ to objects 
in our experience. What is it in each of these situations which 
isnamed ? Unless it can be shown how the name comes to mean 
more than is immediately presented in the epistemological sense, 
it would seem that all that is named in each case is a certain 
configuration of our perceptual field. Similar configurations 
come to have associated with them the same sounds or verbal 
tags. But if perceptual configurations exhaust the meaning of 
object words, the dualistic distinction between epistemological 
and ontological objects would never arise. We can, of course, 
make a distinction between given and inferred factors on a purely 
phenomenalistic interpretation, since the whole of any pheno- 
menalistic object is never given in any one experience. Inferences 
must be made through the use of memory and past experience 
to further obtainable sense-data. But it is not this kind of 
inference which is characteristic of dualistic epistemologies. 
The word ‘ dog ’ contains a condensed induction for Russell in the 
memory sense, but it also goes beyond experience in asserting the 
existence of an ontological object containing factors which are 
never directly sensed. These inferences from sense-data to the 
non-sensible factors raise a fundamental epistemological and 
linguistic difficulty. On his theory of the meaning of object 
words, Russell is unable to explain how this distinction enters 
our thought. Without it, there is no difference between the 
psychological and the epistemic given ; but the whole purport of 
Russell’s discussion of epistemological premises and their linguistic 
form is that in translating from internal beliefs to linguistic 
statements we must be constantly on our guard not to include 
references to that which is not epistemologically given. In other 
words, he assumes from the very beginning the above distinction 


1 An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 179. 
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which his theory of meaning seems unable to explam. It might 
be helpful for Russell to distinguish first and second order object 
words, the former being restricted to the epistemic given, the 
latter containing meaning-references to more than is given to us 
in this sense. But even this distinction does not account for the 
difference in meaning-content between first and second order 
object words. 

This same difficulty is present in a slightly different form in 
Russell’s elaboration of the nature of the object language. He 
insists that the linguistic form of object sentences must be what 
he calls ‘atomic’. He defines ‘ atomic form ’ in several different 
ways in the Inquiry. In the chapter where he first introduces 
this concept, he says “‘ that a form of proposition is atomic if the 
fact that a proposition is of this form does not logically imply 
that it is a structure composed of subordinate propositions ”’ 
(p. 134). What is single grammatically is not necessarily single 
or atomic in this sense. In another place, he defines atomic 
sentences more precisely as follows : 

A sentence is of atomic form when it contains no logical words and no 
subordinate sentences. . . . Positively, a sentence is of atomic form if 
it contains one relation word (which may bea predicate) and the small- 
est number of other words required to form a sentence (p. 95). 
Russell considers it very important to make clear just what a 
sentence of atomic form is, since he has insisted that “all the 
sentences which embody empirical physical data will assert or 
deny propositions of atomic form”’ (p. 45). It follows that all 
basic linguistic sentences like the derived object sentences (those 
containing words whose meaning embodies a condensed in- 
duction) have an atomic form. The object language has been 
seen to include basic propositions, but the above definition of 
atomic sentences does not tell us all we need know about the 
words which fill out the basic atomic propositions. 

Russell cannot mean to say, in the case of basic atomic 
sentences, that we fill in these sentences with any object word, 
since, as we have seen, not all object words are qualified to fill 
the requirements of epistemology for basic object words. In the 
chapter on proper names, Russell constructs a language which 
consists of relation words and names. He purports to give a 
syntactical definition of ‘name’ as any word which can occur in 
an atomic sentence. In the case of basic atomic sentences, 
however, the names must not extend, in their meaning, beyond 
the epistemic given. The object language which he discusses in 
_this chapter seems to be what I have called the epistemological 
object language, concerned only with basic atomic sentences, 
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although he does not bring out the distinction which I have 
suggested is necessary. The syntactical definition does not in 
itself tell us what sort of words can occur in the species ‘ basic 
atomic sentences’. What are the criteria for determining the 
proper sentential constituents of basic atomic sentences? The 
answer is, I believe, that the criteria lie in certain epistemological 
considerations which are paramount throughout the Inquiry. 
The words which can occur in basic atomic sentences are only 
those which are restricted in their meaning and import to what 
is epistemically given in momentary experiences, an epistemic 
given controlled by the two non-epistemological premises of 
methodology and ontology. Thus, I would suggest that Russell 
has given an epistemological rather than a syntactical definition 
of names, as applied to basic atomic sentences. Syntactical 
considerations are subservient to epistemological requirements. 
How the epistemological requirements arise Russell leaves un- 
explained ; but, if we are permitted to draw implications from 
his other writings, I think we can say that these epistemological 
requirements, in the form of the criteria of the meaning of 
physical object words, are presuppositions throughout Russell’s 
epistemological discussions. Like Price and Broad, Russell 
assumes, usually implicitly, that physical object words contain a 
meaning-content which is never completely exemplified in 
experience. The implicit meanings for such words in Russell’s 
Problems, for example, were that physical objects cannot change 
as rapidly or as frequently as our sense-data and that physical 
objects are multiply accessible to different people and by different 
sense modalities. Moreover, like Price’s physical occupant and 
Broad’s scientific object, Russell assumes the atomic structure 
of physics as being an important non-sensible ingredient in the 
physical world. These meanings are inconsistent with his theory 
of meaning set forth in the Inquiry, since there is no way they 
can be accounted for on the basis of confrontation. However, 
they are necessary to lend significance to the central problem 
of this work, z.e. the construction of a language which will express 
our basic, perceptive beliefs without transcending the epistemic 
given. Since for Russell the result of the meanings commonly 
attached to physical object words is the causal theory of perception 
(ef. Ch. I-III of his Problems), it is the causal theory which is the 
silent, directing hand in the crucial stages of the Inquiry. The 


effect of such direction is that many words which are usually 


taken to be names are incapable of occurring in basic atomic 
sentences. The epistemological meanings which Russell im- 
plicitly assumes throughout with reference to such words as 
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‘dog ’, ‘apple ’, etc., contain condensed inductions: they trans- 
cend the sensible qualities within experience both in time and in 
space, referring to the physical world distinct from sensible 
qualities. 

The need for this restriction in basic object words is very obvious 
in the chapter on proper names, where Russell makes it clear that 
the words which are to appear in atomic sentences (he again 
seems to be speaking of basic atomic sentences) can only be words 
which do not transcend the epistemic given. The only words 
which conform to this condition are the names of sensible 
qualities or sense-datum words. Russell is concerned in that 
chapter to work out a linguistic formulation which will express 
all that we can safely express concerning our experiences, without 
going into the inferred world of mediated experience. Such a 
restriction indicates that he has unconsciously limited himself 
to the basic aspect of the object language. It is important to 
notice that his attempts to find a language which will be primary 
in the epistemological sense lead him into a phenomenalism 
which is strangely opposed to his causal theory of perception. 
One of the great merits of his basic atomic sentences, he believes, 
is that it enables us to use a language which is free from all 
epistemic doubt. In the common sense language, statements of 
the form ‘ this is red ’ frequently occur, but Russell feels that the 
force of the word ‘ this ’ extends beyond the epistemic given and 
hence should be eliminated from our basic language. When 
‘this is red ’ is considered as a subject-predicate proposition, the 
‘this’ “becomes a substance, an unknowable something in 
which predicates inhere, but which, nevertheless, is not identical 
with the sum of its predicates ”’ (p. 97). Russell’s concern to 
eliminate substance words like ‘this’ suggests that he was 
advocating a phenomenalism, but the denial of the reduction of 
the physical world to sensible qualities is entailed in his own 
causal theory of perception. However, not being concerned 
with the origin of sensible qualities nor with their status in the 
physical world but rather with the construction of a language 
which will serve as the basic, primary language for epistemology, 
Russell (in the Jnqwiry) is forced to remove the word ‘this’ 
from the basic object language for the same reasons that ‘ dog’ 
is excluded. The statement ‘this is red ’ must be changed into 
the form ‘ redness is here’, where ‘red’ is a name and not a 
predicate. When ‘red ’ is considered as a predicate, the intro- 
duction into our basic language of references to a Lockean 
substance which is unexperienced seems inevitable. On the 
other hand, when we consider ‘ red ’ as a name designating some 
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portion of continuous space-time in our immediate experience, 
we need not introduce the concept of a something over and above 
the sense quality. The dichotomy between subject and its 
qualities is thus avoided in our basic language. But unless 
Russell makes the further qualification that this is a language 
about epistemological objects only and not about the so-called 
external world of ontological objects, he is involved in a position 
which contradicts his own causal theory. The language which 
in some places he seems to feel applies to the external world 
has really been reduced to applying only to the phenomenalistic 
world of sense qualities. It remains to be seen whether a language 
so constructed can serve as a link between perceptive experiences 
and derived propositions. 


§3. The Relation Between Basic Object Sentences and Derived 
Object Sentences 


For Russell the linguistic statement form of any belief has two 
functions : to express and to indicate. Beliefs are expressed 
while ‘ facts ’ are indicated. Language can fail in its indicative 
role when it purports to indicate what does not exist, as when I 
say ‘there is a dog’ and there is no dog present. But Russell 
maintains that language when it is spontaneous, as opposed to 
when it is reflective, cannot fail to express the state of the speaker. 
Such spontaneous speech “‘ may fail to communicate what it 
expresses, owing to differences between speaker and hearer in the 
use of language, but from the speaker’s point of view, spontaneous 
speech must express his state”? (p. 204). This concept of 
‘spontaneous speech ’ is important in an analysis of the nature 
and function of basic propositions, since, as I shall argue, basic 
propositions for Russell must belong to the class of verbal 
statements which are spontaneous. If I am correct in identifying 
basic propositions and spontaneous propositions, there are some 
significant aspects of the role of basic propositions in Russell’s 
empirical epistemology which are affected. 

Russell explains that by spontaneous speech he means, first of 
all, speech which is evoked directly by sensation without inter- 
ference by any other verbal intermediary. The statements ‘I 
am hot’ or ‘I see a red patch’ are offered as examples. He 
recognizes that the assertion ‘ I see a red flower ’ is more naturally 
spontaneous than ‘I see a red patch ’, since most people do not 
converse in terms of sense-data. Thus, it is not so much the 
spontaneity of the verbal utterance which classes it among 
spontaneous statements as it is certain fundamental epistemo- 
logical considerations. Spontaneous speech appears to be no 
3 
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different from the linguistic form of basic propositions. In both 
cases, the stimulus is a non-verbal occurrence which affects the 
person making the statement. But perceptive experiences 
evoke spontaneous verbal responses of two sorts : those restricted 
to the epistemic given and those which in their meanings point 
beyond it. ‘I see a red flower ’ is an example of the latter type. 
Russell excludes such utterances from the class of spontaneous 
propositions by inserting another criterion, namely, what speéch 
\ indicates and what it expresses must be identical. In other 
words, there are cases of verbal statements where there is no 
distinction between what is expressed and what is indicated. 
Expression and indication can be identical only where that which 
is indicated is a present state of the speaker. 





If [ exclaim, ‘I am hot ’, the fact indicated is a state of myself, and 
is the very state that Iexpress. The word ‘ hot ’ means a certain kind 
of organic condition, and this kind of condition can cause the ex- 
clamatory use of the word ‘hot’. In such cases, the cause of the 
instance .of the word is also an instance of the meaning of the word. 
This is still the case with ‘I see a red patch’, apart from certain 
reservations as to the words ‘ I see’ (p. 206). 


Since questions of truth or falsity arise only with reference to 

the indicative function of sentences, it follows that “a spontan- 

eous sentence which indicates what it expresses is ‘true’ by | 

definition ” (p. 215). Falsehood is possible only when what a | | 

sentence expresses is distinct from that which it indicates such 

that what it intends to indicate may not exist or may not occur. 
Thus, if basic propositions are spontaneous, as it seems they 
ip must be, considering all the characteristics Russell lists, they 
cannot be false. Unless he is willing to make sensible qualities 
part of the external world, as he cannot do and retain his causal 
theory of perception, Russell is committed to making basic 
propositions identical with spontaneous assertions. We saw 
in the last section of this paper that in the construction of his 
basic language Russell committed himself to talking solely in 
terms of phenomenal sensible qualities. Since these, on his 
causal theory of perception, are personal and private, presumably 
i what basic propositions express is identical with what they 
j | indicate. 
| 
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This identification in itself, as far as I can see, would not 
necessitate any drastic revisions in his analysis of basic pro- 
positions and the foundations of empirical knowledge. Some 
revisions, however, may be required by the recognition of a prob- 
lem which Russell does not consider. We have seen that the 
relation of ground and consequent arises within the object 
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language itself, when we pass from basic propositions and their 
first order object words to derived object sentences with their 
second order object words. It is at this juncture that all of the 
difficulties of Russell’s dualistic epistemology appear, since he 
is immediately faced with the problem of verifying beliefs of 
the sort where the verifier lies beyond experience. Russell 
recognises the difficulty on this epistemological level ; but no 
complete verbalisation of dualistic epistemology can be made 
unless we can solve a similar difficulty on the linguistic level, 
the difficulty of making the transition from basic propositions 
which refer wholly to events within experience to propositions 
which refer to events outside experience. We saw this problem 
arise In connexion with Russell’s linguistic analysis of basic 
propositions : his theory of the meaning of object words does 
not allow for the derivation of condensed induced words from 
confrontation with objects. The meanings attached to object 
words of the second order (‘ dog ’, ‘ cat’, ‘ table’) were seen to 
have been surreptitiously introduced into his analysis without 
any account of their origin. The gap thus effected between 
basic propositions and derived object propositions is just about 
as large on the linguistic level as the gap between sense-data 
and physical objects on the physical level of Russell’s causal 
theory of perception. The physical dualism inherent in Russell’s 
epistemology has, as might have been expected, emerged in his 
linguistic analysis. Epistemological dualism seems to be 
intimately related to linguistic dualism. Whether the relation 
is so intimate as to make the solution (if one is possible) of linguis- 
tic dualism applicable to the epistemological problems is a 
question which can only be resolved once we have taken a 
position on the more general problem of the relation between 
language and reality. I do not wish to discuss this important 
problem in this paper. What I am concerned to do here is to 
explore the specific relation between epistemological and linguistic 
dualism and to point out certain general similarities between 
these two realms, as they develop within a dualistic epistemology. 
Specifically, the problem at this point is to develop the connexion 
between basic object sentences and derived object sentences. 
These are the two sentential components of the verbalisation of a 
dualistic epistemology which correspond to the epistemological 
components of given and inferred. 

The transition between the two levels of language, between 
basic object sentences and derived object sentences, would be a 
transition from one meaning level to another, from the level of the 
epistemic given, to that of the psychological given. In terms of 
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expression and indication, this transition would be from sentences 
in which what is expressed and what is indicated are identical, 
and sentences where these two modes of speech are distinct. 
This linguistic transition corresponds to the transition in belief 
from what is presented in sense experience to what is inferred 
or interpreted. The latter transition is the one Russell has dealt 
with in many of his writings on epistemology. His analysis in 
ii the Inquiry is committed to dealing with the former transition, 
although he does not do so in any great detail. He has insisted 
that we must, on the linguistic level, start with statements which 
indicate sensible occurrences since otherwise there will be no 
sound basis for epistemology. Basic propositions form the ground 
for all later inferred propositions by affording some ultimate 
empirical reference for epistemology. When the premises for 
an empirical epistemology are made explicit and formulated in a 
language, Russell finds it necessary to form them into a hierarchy 
which may extend upwards indefinitely, but which must ter- 
minate in tlie reverse direction with some non-linguistic occurrence. 
As C. I. Lewis has said, the whole of empirical knowledge is a 
complex structure composed of many truths or statements which 
are substantiated by other statements, but 





unless there should be some statements or rather something apprehen- 
sible and statable whose truth is determined by given experience and 
is not determinable in any other way, there would be no non-analytic 
affirmation whose truth could be determined at all, and no such thing 
as empirical knowledge.* 


The relation of ground and consequent, of premise and con- 
clusion may be all that Russell meant to establish between basic 
object propositions and derived object propositions since this 
relation is aJl that he does establish explicitly in the Inquiry. 
However, I believe we can find evidence which suggests that 
Russell really means to establish more than this relation. 
Moreover, a complete verbalisation of a dualistic system demands 
a more extensive analysis. If my suggestion is correct, that 
Russell has smuggled physical object meanings into his discussion 
without taking account of their genesis in his theory of meaning, 
we can see that the task he has been performing in the Inquiry 
Ht has been mainly that of translating only one class of beliefs into 

statement form: those beliefs which are about the epistemic 
given. But since we know that in his dualistic epistemology 
there are two major classes of beliefs, we can see that for a com- 
plete linguistic analysis of his system, he would have to carry out 


1An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p.171. Subsequent refer- 
ences to Lewis are all to this work. 
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a translation of beliefs about the interpreted or inferred aspects of 
our experiences. Once this has been done (and it certainly is not 
a difficult task, since any proposition containing a condensed 
induced word is such a translation), the task of making a linguistic 
analysis of his system must first surmount the problem of the 
transition from the one class of statements to the other. It is 
this transition which Russell does not deal with explicitly in the 
Inquiry, although it is inherent in the dualism within his own 
object language. 

Lewis has carried out an analysis of the linguistic aspects of 
empirical epistemology, wherein he deals in more detail with the 
linguistic relation between basic and derived propositions (or 
what he calls ‘ expressive ’ and ‘ objective’ statements). While 
his analysis involves many factors which Russell would probably 
not wish to accept, I think it is in the main the sort of analysis 
to which Russell’s dualistic epistemology is committed. One of 
the main problems of such an epistemology has been the way in 
which sense-data can serve as evidence for physical objects which 
are never given in experience. Since the transition from sense- 
data to physical objects is analogous to the linguistic transition 
from basic object sentences to derived object sentences, the 
relation of these two kinds of statements involves the same 
problem of evidence and confirmation as exists with sense-data 
and physical objects. On this level, we are concerned with stating 
the evidence and the probability relation which obtains between 
these two classes of statements. 

Lewis approaches this linguistic problem by first remarking 
that in the case of expressive language, “ the cognitive judgment 
‘Tf I act in manner A, the empirical eventuality will include E ’, 
is one which can be verified by putting it to the test ’’ (pp. 179- 
180). This verification will be final and decisive “ because 
nothing beyond the content of this passage of experience was 
implied in the judgment ”’ (¢bid.). As Russell would say, what 
the proposition expressed and what it indicated were identical. 
But, Lewis goes on to observe, in the case of objective judgments, 
the confirmation we have to compile is indefinite and hence we 
can never be certain of its truth or falsity. ‘‘ This is so because, 
while the judgment, so far as it is significant, contains nothing 
which could not be tested, still it has a significance which outruns 
what any single test, or any limited set of tests, could exhaust ”’ 
(zbid.). In this assertion, Lewis easily assumes what Russell 
has laboured to show, that sense-data, or presentations, can be 
evidence for physical objects. Although Russell might not 
agree with Lewis’s analysis of the indefinite character of the 
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confirmation process involved in using sense-data as evidence for 
physical objects, he has agreed that sense-data can be evidence 
for physical objects if certain further conditions can be realised. 
The problem which Lewis raises in this connexion has been 
discussed by Russell in the Inquiry, where he deals with the 
existential propositions which, in their meaning go beyond the 
given ; but his approach to this problem differs slightly from the 
one employed by Lewis. Nevertheless, his analysis fits the 
requirements of Russell’s causal theory. Russell’s analysis of 
existential propositions, in the Inquiry, was concerned with the 
verifiers of those propositions ; he pointed out that as we pass 
from basic propositions to derived propositions, we travel 
correspondingly further away from the possibility of finding the 
truth verifiers of our statements. In the statement, ‘ you are 
hot ’, the verifier is “ hotness-there-now, of which I am not 
aware ”’ (p. 231). The same is true of ‘ the sun is hot ’ or ‘ there 
is a dog’. In general, 
whenever an assertion goes beyond my experience, the situaticn is 
this : inference leads me to ‘there is an X such that px *, and this, if 
true, is true in virtue of an occurrence which would be asserted by 
‘fX’. But I know no such occurrence (p. 232). 


Thus what any proposition which goes beyond the given indicates 
is a verifier which is not experienced but which is the truth 
condition for the sentence. The result of such an interpretation 
is that all propositions of this sort can never be verified and known 
for certain. All propositions which indicate something not in 
immediate experience contain variables which can be described 
but never named. We can know the physical world by descrip- 
tion but never by acquaintance. However, all sentences have 
some constants which “ must all be derived from experience ”’. 
In the case of physical object sentences, Russell argues that the 
constants bear some relation to what the variable describes. 
That is, there is a structural similarity between percepts and 
their physical causes, such that we can actually learn something 
about the physical world by examining our percepts. The 
meanings of the non-variable words in such sentences bear a 
significant relation to the variable words. 

Lewis’s analysis of two basic kinds of epistemological judgments 
seeks to meet the same problem which arises on the level of 
variable and non-variable words. This is the analysis which, 
I am suggesting, applies to Russell’s epistemology. If there is 
the structural similarity between percepts and physical objects 
which Russell has argued there must be, then statements about 
percepts (or sense-data) stand in an evidence relation to state- 
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ments about physical objects. Calling the judgments concerned 
with presentations, terminating judgments, and those concerned 
with interpretations, non-terminating judgments (for the reason 
that the former has an end whereas the latter has no definite 
assignable end), Lewis asserts that the non-terminating judgments 
must be translatable into terminating judgments, since “ only 
so could confirmation ”’ of non-terminating judgments come about 
(p. 181). The non-terminating character of these judgments 
“ reflects the fact, not that the statement implies anything which 
is not expressible in some terminating judgment or other, but 
that no limited set of such terminating judgments could be 
sufficient to exhaust its empirical significance ”’ (ibid.). Thus, 
linguistically Lewis has distinguished between (a) statements 
about the epistemic given, (6) statements of terminating judg- 
ments, and (c) statements of non-terminating judgments. The 
first of these correspond to Russell’s basic propositions. The 
second assert “some prediction of further possible experience. 
They find their cue in what is given; but what they state is 
something taken to be verifiable by some test which involves a 
way of acting”’ (p. 184). These are stated in the expressive 
language even though they “represent ’’ predictions of future 
experience. The third class of statements make assertions about 
objective reality and comprise “ pretty much all the empirical 
statements we habitually make ’’, from statements about pieces 
of paper and dogs to “the most impressive generalization ”’ 
(p. 185). 

Since Lewis believes that ‘“‘ the data which eventually support 
genuine probability must themselves be certainties ’’, he seeks 
for such data in the given, since this, for him as for Russell, is 
certain. He does not wish to assert that no objective statement 
can find support either deductively or inductively from other 
objective statements, but only that in the last analysis all 
objective judgments must go back to something which is certain : 
“no empirical statement can become credible without a reference 
to experience ”’ (p. 187). In other words, all the basic evidence 
for empirical propositions must be stated in the expressive 
language. When we place interpretations on presentations, 
Lewis says that we must know what we mean “in terms of 
experience ”’ which we “ can envisage, if the meaning is genuine ”’ 
The full meaning of the interpretation consists in all the possible 
implications which would confirm my belief in the interpretation. 
The interpretation, then, 


dictates that the statement of this objective belief must be translatable 
into terms Of passages of possible experience, each of which would 
constitute some partial verification of it ; that is, it must be translatable 
into the predictive statements of terminating judgments (p. 189). 
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In short, both the meaning and the verification of an empirical 
belief about an objective judgment “concern the predictions 
of further possible experience which the truth of it [the belief] 
implies ’’. This theory of meaning and verification “ makes 
the terminating judgment into which it is thus translatable 
centrally important for understanding the nature of empirical 
knowledge ”’ (p. 190). 

As I have remarked above, Lewis assumes throughout this 
discussion that sense-data do serve as evidence for physical 
objects. In fact, he insists that the meaning of physical object 
statements is contained in sense-datum statements. Moreover, 
he asserts that “‘ the terminating judgment itself 7s deducible from 
the objective judgment in which it is a constituent : from ‘ there 
is a piece of white paper before me’, it is deducible that ‘if 
I turn my eyes right, this seen appearance will be displaced to the 
left ’’’ (p. 212). Of course, such is the case only if physical 
object statements do entail sense-datum statements. Russell 
has raised this problem in his discussions of perception, being 
concerned to find some justification for accepting such an entail- 
ment. One way in which such a justification can be obtained, 
he has suggested, is if the principle of structural similarity is 
applicable. When we have accepted this principle and taken 
sense-data as evidence for physical objects, then sense-datum i 
statements will become important, since the confirmation process 
will be stated in terms of the expressive or basic object language. 
Thus it seems that basic linguistic propositions are capable of 
serving as a link between perceptive experiences and derived 
propositions, only if the principle of structural similarity, or some 
other such principle, is assumed. Contrary to the current 
belief in some quarters, linguistic analysis cannot provide the 
basis for a knowledge of the physical world. Linguistic formu- 
lations of knowledge succeed and do not precede an analysis of 
knowledge. 





§ 4. Conclusion 


With the additional analysis of the relation of basic object 
propositions and derived propositions provided by Lewis’s 
discussion, the apparent inconsistencies in Russell’s theory of 
meaning can be mitigated, since it is now clear that in the com- 
pleted linguistic analysis of his dualistic epistemology, he has two 
theories of meaning. The one offered in the Inquiry is concerned 
with the meanings of sense-datum words ; but within the dualistic 
system there has to be another theory of meaning which will 
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account for the meanings of physical object words. Russell 
fails to suggest any means by which these words, the ones he 
designates as containing condensed induced meanings, acquire 
their transcendent meanings. Apparently Russell has adopted 
the commonly accepted meanings of these words without raising 
the question of their genesis. It is these meanings which he has 
consistently been seeking to save in the face of all the refutations 
of naive realism. He has been concerned to construct a theory of 
knowledge which would preserve as much of common sense as can 
possibly be made consistent with the facts, as well as with physics. 
He has not been concerned to question the fundamental beliefs 
of common sense except as they have conflicted with themselves 
or with physics. His whole epistemology has been a construction 
within this framework. Thus it is evident that his attention has 
not been directed upon the genesis of physical object words. 
He has been interested in analysing the meanings of sense-datum 
words, since they have been brought into focus by the methodo- 
logical necessity of starting from some foundation which would 
serve as the ground of later assertions. Just how this analysis 
would be altered by an investigation into the genesis of physical 
object meanings for condensed induced words is unpredictable 
a priort but it is clear that the analysis of the relation between 
sense-datum statements and physical object statements which 
Lewis has offered is a necessary supplement to Russell’s linguistic 
treatment of epistemological premises. 

It should be apparent from this discussion that the double 
presuppositions of methodology and ontology have been at work 
in Russell’s dualistic epistemology. These presuppositions have 
worked in conjunction with each other, and yet I would suggest 
that the ontological presupposition (which is contained in the 
physical object meanings assumed throughout Russell’s linguistic 
analysis) is the more important one for the sense-datum theory. 
Had a different methodology been employed in the analysis of 
experience, the results might have been different, but I do not 
believe the sense-datum theory will cease to have a very strong 
cogency until the psychologists and philosophers opposing this 
interpretation of experience can explain the origin of the dualistic 
meaning of physical object words and replace the commonly 
accepted criterion of physicality with another which can gain 
equal acceptance. If the percept theorists insist that they do not 
wish to alter our commonly accepted meaning of physicality 
(and to do so would entail going against the authority of science, 
since physics has lent strong support to the dualistic ontology of 
the sense-datum philosophers), they may be able to undermine 
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the sense-datum theory by attacking its methodology, or as Mr. 
Firth has suggested, by substituting a given of a nature different 
from sense-data. However, the latter of these alternatives seems 
to me to be extremely tenuous, for the given demanded by the 
methodology and ontology of the sense-datum theory must be 
indubitable in the sense that no further possible or conceivable 
experience could refute it. It is indubitable in the sense that what 
I perceptually accept (what is psychologically given) at the 
moment is a table conforming to the criterion of physicality 
set forth by Broad and others. But the question raised by 
sense-datum theorists is: is what is indubitably given quite 
indubitable, in the sense that analysis of the meaning of our 
physical object words can yield no conceivable possibility which 
could cause us to doubt this experience ? This further demand 
seems to be that of their methodology. They want a starting 
point which is indubitable in this complete sense. Indubitability 
of this sort has, to be sure, been called into question. It has 
been urged (and Russell at one time concurred in this judgment) 
that not even sense-data are so indubitable. I do not wish to 
debate the issue here, although I think it can be said in favour 
of the sense-datum philosophers that sense-data are more 
indubitable than ostensible objects. What I wish to call 
attention to is simply the fact that sense-datum theorists have 
not been content with taking the ostensible object as the given 
because it is easily vulnerable to doubt. In keeping with their 
methodology, they have pushed analysis back until they have 
reached the sense-datum, the particular existent which serves 
as the bed-rock for their reconstructions. The surest way of 
uprooting this theory is to disrupt the predominant faith in their 
methodology and in their ontology. 


Johns Hopkins University 
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III—ON THE NEOPLATONIC CHARACTER 
OF PLATONISM AND THE PLATONIC 
CHARACTER OF NEOPLATONISM 


By C. J. DE VoGEL. 


PLOTINUS says, speaking on his three main hypostases : ! “‘ These 
theories are not new. They were professed in very ancient times, 
only not in such an elaborate form. And what I said now, is only 
an interpretation of those former doctrines, the antiquity of which 
is attested to us by the writings of Plato himself.” 

He then points first to Parmenides, who brought together Being 
and Mind, and separated Being from the sensible world. Though 
he identified Being and Thinking, he stripped his Being of all 
material movement, and compared it with a sphere, because it 
contains all within it. Plotinus remarks that Parmenides, by 
this way of representing things, gave rise to the objection that his 
one was many. The Platonic Parmenides, however, was more 
accurate, as he distinguished between the first and strictly One, 
secondly the one which is many, and thirdly the one and many. 
“This theory ’’, Plotinus concludes, “agrees with mine of the 
three hypostases, and is identical with it.”’ 

There have been, surely, according to Plotinus, more precedents 
of this doctrine among the ancient Greek philosophers. He 
mentions Anaxagoras’ theory of the nots, which is caBapos Kat 
ayuuyns ; Empedocles’ ¢iAda, which is a principle of unity. Next, 
there was Aristotle, who made his first principle ywpioror Kal 
vonrov ; and finally, Pythagoreans kept firmly to intelligible 
being. Some of them treated it amply in their writings, others 
in oral teaching (€v dypddois ovvovaias). 

Plotinus, certainly, did not intend to say that all these thinkers 
flatly taught his own doctrine of the three basic hypostases. He 
knows too well that the philosophy of Anaxagoras and of Empe- 
docles contained also quite other elements, and he explicitly 
opposed Aristotle’s theory of a multiplicity of unmoved Movers. 
Only the philosophy of Plato he calls fully and without reserve 
his own, and, no doubt, in his opinion his own philosophy was 
legitimate Platonism. 

Now, practically, this has been the judgment of history, up till 
the nineteenth century. In later antiquity Platonism was known 


1 Enn., V, i, 8. 
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under the form of Neoplatonism. St. Augustine, who was a 
Platonist, learned his philosophy from Porphyry and the Neo- 
platonists of his time ; his was a hierarchic view of the universe, 
and if he, finding an intelligible world above his mind, identified 
that world with God, he did so only because the Christian revela- 
tion told him that “the Word ”’ or “‘ Wisdom ”’ is equal to the 
Father.1. When, in the sixth century, Boéthius, who spoke as a 
philosopher, invoked God and called Him “ of threefold nature ’’,? 
we may be sure that this “last of Romans ”’ considered the Trinity 
of God as a legitimate Platonic doctrine—because the theory 
of the three basic hypostases was in his eyes true Platonism.% 

It was in its Neoplatonic version that Platonism entered the 
Middle Ages. What was known and read of Plato’s works— 
chiefly the Timaeus—was known and read through the medium 
of Neoplatonic commentaries. And even after the Middle Ages 
Plato was interpreted in this way. The revival of Platonic 
studies at Florence in the fifteenth century had a Neoplatonic 
character : Marsilius Ficinus, who translated the works of Plato, 
translated those of Plotinus and later Neoplatonists too. He was 
the author of a Theologia Platonica, the title of which shows rather 
clearly that the author regarded Plato exactly in the same way as 
the Middle Ages used to do. 

Cambridge knew its Platonism in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. Thinkers like Henry More and Ralph Cudworth 
lived certainly in close intellectual contact with the most 
modern philosophers of their age—More with Descartes and 
Cudworth with Locke. They modernised Platonism in the style 
of their time. Yet, it was still a neo-platonised Platonism which 
occupied their mind. A more radical change in Platonic studies 
took place in the nineteenth century: only then was Plato 
separated from Neoplatonic interpretation ; Plotinus’ doctrine 
of emanation and that of the three—according to certain inter- 
preters, four—hypostases was no longer accepted as genuinely 
Platonic. It was considered as a new philosophy, prepared to a 
certain degree by thinkers such as Plutarch, Philo and Numenius, 
but yet essentially new, and of a character different from 
Platonism. 

This view of Neoplatonism can still be found in a number of 
classical works on Greek philosophy. Zeller 4 marks two essential] 


1 De lib. arb., ii. 15, 39. 2 Consolatio, III, metr. IX. 


3In the seventeenth century we shall find the Cambridge Platonist 
Cudworth discussing amply the value of ‘“‘the Trinity of Plato’ and its 
relation to the Christian Trinity. 

4 Phil. d. Gr., III, 2, iv., 1903, pp. 529 f. 
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points of difference between Plato and Plotinus. (1) Though 
Plato appoints to the soul an intermediate place between the 
Ideas and the sensible world, he describes the genesis of the soul 
only in a mythical form, without trying to deduce it rationally 
from the essence of the ideal World. (2) He did not deduce his 
Ideas from one principle superior to them. His Good is no more 
than the highest among the Ideas ; and the One, which Aristotle 
says he assumed as first principle, together with the Great-and- 
small, was an immanent principle in the Ideas, not a transcendent 
cause, as the One of Plotinus was. 

Praechter 1 expresses a similar view, when he states that Plato 
made the distinction between a sensible and a supra-sensible 
world, while Plotinus has the iva (1) of dividing the supra- 
sensible in more than one hierarchically ordered hypostases, and 
(2) of deducing the sensible world from the supra-sensible. 

I have the impression that scholars like Whittaker and Inge 
regarded Plotinus in the same way. Both dedicate a short 
chapter to the forerunners of Plotinus. The former mentions 
Philo and Numenius as thinkers who anticipated on certain 
points the position of Plotinus; the latter is somewhat more 
explicit about Plotinus’ predecessors, but it is clear that he did 
not attribute great importance to their ideas. And in a certain 
sense they were right. Neither Valentinus, nor Numenius, nor 
the author of the Poimandres can be called true philosophers. 
Yet, the system of Valentinus and the revelation of Poimandres 
deserve special mention, because they make it clear to us that in 
the second and the early third century, at least in certain circles, 
the supra-sensible world was thought of as being hierarchically 
ordered, and this in three degrees, from the third of which the 
sensible world proceeds. 

To put the question generally, I think there are three points 
which deserved special attention, and, indeed, have been more 
closely regarded since the days of Uberweg and Zeller, since 
Whittaker and Inge. There is first the question of the direct 
predecessors of Plotinus, secondly that of the interpretation of 
later Platonism ; thirdly that of the intermediate stages. 


Our first point : the forerunners of Plotinus— 

Between Plato and the Neoplatonism of Plotinus there is an 
interval of six centuries—a space of time nearly as long as that 
between Thomas Aquinas and the Thomists or Neo-Thomists of 
our days. Now, it is a curious fact that, a century before 


1 Uberweg-Praechter, Geschichte der Phil., I, xii. 1926, p. 596. 
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Plotinus, and perhaps a generation before him, a hierarchy of 
being was professed and a kind of production of the sensible world 
which, if not identical with that of classical Neoplatonism, was at 
least not far removed from it. I mean the doctrine of the gnostic 
Valentinus, and next to it the revelation of Poimandres, which 
may surely be called a more precise analogy than that which can 
be found in Numenius, whose works were studied in Plotinus’ 
school and who, for this reason, can claim to be a direct forerunner 
of classical Neoplatonism. Going further back, we have to con- 
sider such philosophers as Philo of Alexandria and Plutarch, 
whose way of thinking certainly offers a more general parallel. It 
might even happen that, in reading Plutarch, we shall find there 
a closer analogy with Neoplatonism than it is usually accepted. 

Let us then first turn to these first century thinkers. It was 
Eugéne de Faye who, in his great work on Origenes, gave a rather 
impressive picture of the development of ancient philosophy in 
the centuries which preceded the age of Piotinus. He describes 
how, during the first century, the world, tired of scepticism, 
returned to religious aspirations; how Platonism became the 
dominant philosophy—or rather a certain aspect of Platonism ; 
and how this aspect, namely the belief in a transcendent in- 
telligible world, was combined with the Stoic doctrine of the Logos 
originally an immanent cosmic law, which in the so-called Middle 
Platonism is to occupy the intermediate place between the 
transcendent Deity and man. In this function the Logos is 
called a ‘“‘second God” (Sevrepos eds) and is qualified as 
Mediator (weoirns). 

This is indeed the place the Logos occupies in the thought of 
Philo of Alexandria. God is called by Philo 6 @eds, the Logos 
is Beds." Philo calls it also xéopos vonrds,* image * and shadow 
of God,’ and says that it springs from divine Wisdom and Know- 
ledge,® being for men identical with it.? On a lower level we have 
the xdopos aicOnrds, the Logos being called vids mpeoBiraros, 
who alone is judged worthy of staying with the Father, while the 

1 Alleg., II, 86, M. 82: God is aparos Beds Kai Sevrepos 6 Beod Adyos. 
The word jesirns is used by Philo in the plural, with Adyo.: peotras Kat 
Scarnrais Adyous xpjoba (Somn., I, 142, M. 642). 

* Thus it is stated explicitly in Somn., I, 229, M. 655: ov pev dAnbelg dia 
Tod apOpov peunvuxev eirwv* “éeyd ett 6 Oeds”’, Tov 8 ev KaTaxpyoe xwpis apPpov 


ddcxwyr.: “6 dpbeis cor ev témm”, od “tod Deod”’, GAN adro povov “‘Beod ”’. 


Karet 5¢ “‘Oedv”’ rov mpecBvrarov adrod vuvi Adyov. 
3 Deus immut., 30-32, M. 277. 
4 eixwv: Confus., 97, M. 419; 147f., M. 427; Spec. leg., I, 81, M. 215. 
5 cxua: Alleg., III, 96, M. 106. 
6 Somn., II, 242, M. 690 ; 275, M. 691; Fuga et inv., 76, M. 557. 
7 Alleg., I, 65, M. 56; cf. Fuga et inv., 97, M. 560. 
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visible world is vewrepos vids Fe0d, who has gone out from Him.! 
Thus, in Philo we have a kind of anticipation of Plotinus’ dis- 
tinction between the highest Principle and the voids or vonrd. It 
would be artificial to assert that we have here a division into four 
stages. On the other hand, it should be noticed that, according 
to Philo’s view, the Logos communicates itself to, or rather 
realises itself in, the cosmos, and it is in different degrees, from 
rational beings down to the so-called inanimate nature. Now, 
surely, in this conception we are not far from Neoplatonism. 

As to Plutarch, De Faye thinks the Logos occupies in his 
philosophy the same intermediate place as we saw it occupied in 
Philo. But, truly speaking, he arrived at this statement && 
brobécews : eager to find in Plutarch the Logos mentioned as the 
son of Osiris, the highest God, he states that Horus, son of Osiris, 
is called by Plutarch Adyos adros dpuyjs Kal dzaOys. Unfor- 
tunately these words are applied by the author ? not to Horus, 
but to Osiris himself. Horus was, according to Plutarch, a 
personification of the sensible world, which was an image of the 
World Intelligible. 

Now by this little error I fear the theory of De Faye on the 
intermediate place of the Logos in Plutarch has collapsed. And 
yet, the parallel with Plotinus keeps its ground rather well : 
Plutarch knows, certainly, a hierarchy of being; there are 
intermediate stages between his Osiris, or the Agathon, which is 
called by him “the Logos itself, unmixed and impassible ’’, and 
the sensible world. There is a hierarchy of gods, and, on a lower 
level, of daemons ; and there are world-souls, at least a good and 
a bad one, which are to be placed between the intelligible and the 
sensible world. Thus, there is doubtless some kind of analogy 
between the thought of Plutarch and the—much clearer and 
richer—thought of Plotinus. The question can be only whether 
and how far, under the mythologising form in which he usually 
expressed his thoughts on the structure of the universe, a division 
into four stages might be found in Plutarch : is there any definite 
indication that he placed a noiis or intelligible World between the 
highest Deity and Soul ?—P. Thévenaz, in his study on the world- 
soul in Plutarch,’ answered this question in the affirmative : 

1 Deus immut., 31, M. 277: 6 yap Kdopos odtos vedrepos vids Bod, dre 
aicOntos wv tov yap mpeoBUTepov—vonros 8’éxetvos—mpeoPeiwy aéiuicas map” 
€avr® Karapevew drevonOn. ; 

2 Plut., De Iside et Osiride, ch. 54, 373 B: rov *Qpov, dv 7 “Ios eixova tod 
vontod Kdapov aicbnrov dvra yerva. Aid Kal Sdiknv pevyew A€yerar vobeias bro 
Tuddvos, cis odk dv Kabapds odd’ ciAKpurijs ofos 6 maTHp, Adyos avros Kal” éavTov 
Gyuyns Kat drabys, GAAG vevofevpevos TH TAn Sia TO CwpariKor. 


3 L’dme du monde, le devenir et la matiére chez Plutarche. Paris, 1938. 
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with Plutarch, nous is clearly superior to soul; soul is turned 
towards the body, and becomes rational only by participation in 
Noiis, this being the higher principle, subsisting independently, 
given by the highest Deity, with the purpose of saving the soul. 
One passage is cited by him in which this superiority of noiis is 
explicitly stated, namely that chapter in the De facie in orbe 
lunae 1 where Sulla declares that by the greater majority of men 
noiis is considered erroneously as being a part of the soul, while 
in fact it is superior to it, in the same measure as soul is superior 
to body. 

When, then, Thévenaz concludes :* “ La hiérarchie néoplato- 
nicienne se dessine : le voids est superieur, meilleur et plus divin 
que l’ame ’’, he is, in my opinion, perfectly right : in this passage 
indeed, the Plotinian hierarchy of being is outlined. That it is, 
on the whole, an outstanding doctrine in Plutarch would be 
certainly saying too much. 

What is interesting in Numenius, is chiefly his distinction be- 
tween a first God who is a “ roi fainéant ”’ (BaovAeds apyds), and 
a second God who is “the Craftsman” (Snprovpyds). Surely 
this is a parallel to Plotinus’ distinction between the One and the 
intelligible World. The next distinction of Plotinus, that be- 
tween Spirit and Soul, is lacking in the system of Numenius. 
That he adds the sensible world as a rpiros Oeds, is a point not 
highly appreciated by Inge, but indeed a good Platonic qualifica- 
tion. And we have some reason to think that Plotinus did not 
find fault with him for this. 

Closer, at least more obvious parallels with Plotinus’ doctrine 
are, in my opinion, found in the speculations of the gnostic 
Valentinus, however fantastic they may be. 

Valentinus describes his intelligible world as a pleroma, which 
contains in itself thirty eternal beings, called aeons, ranged in 
pairs. The highest pair is called symbolically Bythos-Sigé. It is 
followed successively by Nozs-Alétheia, Logos-Zoé, Anthropos- 
Ecclesia, of which the second pair (Logos-Zoé) engenders twelve 
lower aeons, and the third (Anthropos-Ecclesia) ten others. One 
of these last ten aeons goes astray and, turning away from the 
pleroma, ends by being excluded from it. From her tears and 
sorrow certain material elements arise, which by the Demiurge, 
who lives in the intermediate sphere of Soul, are formed into the 
material world. 

The scheme offers a striking parallel with the division-into-four 
of Plotinus : Bythos-Sigé may be easily separated from the other 


1Ch. 28, 943 A. 2 Op. cit., p. 72. 
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aeons as a first and unspeakable principle. The other aeons, then, 
are to be compared with the Plotinian nofis. The intermediate 
sphere of soul, which contains the Demiourgos, has like Plotinus’ 
third hypostasis, partly an upward direction, turned towards the 
pleroma, and in this case it can be saved ; partly it is directed 
towards matter, and then it is to perish with it. It is by this 
intermediate sphere that, by its turning downward, the world of 
material things is produced. Plotinus opposes the gnostics for 
their teaching that the material world as such is bad and the 
source of evil. Yet, it must be said that the whole scheme of the 
Universe of Valentinus offers a remarkable parallel to the 
Plotinian doctrine. 

Thus, in certain gnostic circles a view of the universe was taken 
which, though its form was more mythological, contained a 
division-into-four which certainly is to be paralleled with Plotinus. 
The first treatise of the Hermetica ' offers a similar parallel. The 
author tells about a revelation he received about the forming of 
the world, and in this description a certain hierarchy of spiritual 
powers is exhibited, which spring forth from the highest Deity, 
called Nous. We might represent it in the following scheme : 

(1) First there is Spirit (Nots), which is God and Father. It is 
Light. The Word, which is shining, goes out from it, and is 
called its son. 

(2) The Light is said to divide itself into a world of innumerable 
Powers (Svvdapers dvapiOunror). It is described as an infinite 
world (kéapos amepidpiotos), and explained as the exemplary 
Form in the Spirit? which can hardly mean anything else than 
the archetype, after the pattern of which the sensible world is 
to be. 

(3) A second spirit (€repos nots), which is the Builder of the 
organic universe of living beings (8nuovpyds), is engendered by 
the highest Notis who is God. 

(4) This Demiurge creates living beings, first those animated 
beings which are the celestial bodies, called ‘‘ governors ”’ (éx7a 
Sioxntds twas), who encircle the sensible world ; and finally, 
together with the Logos, which represents the lower elements 
(earth and water), he creates the irrational living beings (C@a 
dAoya). 

The second part of the treatise gives an account of the creation 
of man. It is an interesting feature that the archetypal Man is 





1 Corpus Hermeticum, ed. Nock et Festugiére, Paris, 1945, I, ch. 1-11, 
pp. 7-10. 
2 Eldes ev v@ 16 apxérumov eldos (Herm., I, 8). 
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created by the first Nous or Father of all, Life and Light, as His 
own image ; and that this man, having entered the sphere of the 
Demiurge, descends to the material world and, enamoured by his 
own image, reflected in the elements, unites himself with it. In 
spite of its mythological form this anthropology reminds us rather 
vividly of Plotinus. 

As to the cosmogony, no doubt it offers a remarkable parallel 
with Plotinus’ view of the universe. We do not wish to deny that 
Inge was right when he pointed to the mythological form, the 
vagueness and the inconsequences of the Hermetic writings. Yet 
he underrated the value of these documents for the history of 
ideas. The real value of the revelation of Poimandres is, that it 
shows us that, before the rise of Plotinus’ system, in certain circles, 
and this not only in those of professed gnostics, a fourfold hier- 
archic scheme of being was accepted. 

Our general conclusion is : that since the first century Platon- 
ism was apparently interpreted and generally accepted in the 
sense of a hierarchical order of being, in which the supreme Deity 
is thought strictly transcendent and almost supra-rational, the 
intelligible World of archetypal Forms being placed on the second 
stage, while between this world and the sensible an intermediate 
stage is thought, consisting according to Plutarch of lower divine 
or semi-divine powers or beings, of a world-soul or a subordinate 
Logos; with the gnostics of soul and the Demiurge, with 
Poimandres again of a second nots who is Demiurge. To put it 
generally : the doctrine of four stages of being has not been 
invented by Plotinus. In fact, it existed, though in a half- 
mythological form. There was required only a real thinker who 
was to give to this doctrine its scientific shape and character. 

Before passing on to our second main point, we have to say a 
word about Albinus. Dr. Witt, in his excellent treatise on this 
second-century Platonist, pointed out that he may be called a 
forerunner of Plotinus in that he strove to make a synthesis of 
Plato and Aristotle. Two other points deserve attention. First, 
it is somewhat misleading to state that Albinus called his first 
principle Nous, and therefore to oppose him to Plotinus, who 
placed his supreme principle above the intelligible World. 
Albinus namely,” after having spoken first of the material prin- 
ciple, matter, admits two other dpyai, which he describes as 
follows : one of them is the paradigmatical principle, that of the 
Ideas, the other “ the Father and Cause of all, God’. The Ideas 


1R. E. Witt, Albinus and the History of Middle Platonism, Cambridge, 
1937, p. 128. 2Ch. 9 (Herm., p. 163). 
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are thoughts of God, eternal and perfect.1_ They are the pattern 
of archetype of the sensible world, the determining principle 
(wérpov) of matter (the Aristotelian eidos), and with relation to us 
the first object of our thinking (zp@rov vonrov).2 Albinus con- 
tinues : “‘ Next, we have to speak about the third principle, which 
Plato almost regards as unspeakable.” Yet, we can come to a 
certain understanding of it,* by realising that Spirit (vods) is 
superior to soul, that actual nous is superior to potential, and that 
its Cause is still of a higher rank. This, then, is the first God, who 
is the cause of the continuous activity of the Spirit of the Uni- 
verse. He is the unmoved Mover, who moves as object of desire. 
His own thoughts are the objects of Histhinking. Albinus adorns 
Him with the epithets Eternal, Unspeakable, Perfect-in-Himself, 
i.e. Without any need, always-Perfect, and Perfect-everywhere.® 

From this passage it is evident that Albinus, though he uses 
other terms than those used later by Plotinus, does make a clear 
distinction between the intelligible world of exemplary Ideas and 
the supreme Principle. By no means are we allowed to say that, 
since the first Principle is called by him nous, in fact no such 
distinction has been drawn by him. 

So I think Theiler ® was right in noting as a special character- 
istic of the theology of Albinus : his raising of the notion of the 
Deity. In this point, then, Albinus cannot be opposed to the 
general inclinations of his contemporaries. 


1 The question whether or not Albinus was influenced by Stoic doctrine 
on this point, seems to me extremely difficult to decide. Dr. Witt is 
categorical in asserting that Stoic influence is excluded with Albinus. 
I would not go so far as that. On the other hand, Dr. Witt says that the 
interpretation of the Platonic ideas as existing in the divine Mind, was at 
any rate professed in the fourth century, in the School of Plato. He infers 
this from the following words of Alkimos’s account of Platonism (in Diog. 
Laert., III, 13): “Eom 8€ trav ciddv Ev Exacrov dididv re Kal vdnua Kal 
mpos tovtas damabés.—‘ An eternal thought will most naturally imply 
God as its thinker,” Dr. Witt concludes. That, in fact, this conclusion is 
somewhat too rash, might easily be understood when we remember the 
doctrine of the intellectus separatus taught by the Arabian philosophers of 
the Middle Ages. 

* The text runs: “Eom 8€ 7 iS€a ds ev mpds Bedv vdnars adrod, cis 5€é pds 
pas vontov mparov, ws Sé mpos tiv vAnv pézpov, cs S€ mpds Tov aicOnrov 
Kéopov mapadeypa, ws S€ mpds adriy eLeralopévn ovaia. 

3 Ch. 10 (p. 164 H.): (ris tpirns dpyijs), jv puxpod Seiv Kal dppyrov wyetrar 
6 TAdrwr. 

4 éraxDeijpev av rept adris. 

5 Kai py 6 mparos Beds didids cori, dppytos, adroreAjs touréare mavrn TéActos. 

° Die Vorbereitung des Neuplatonismus (Problemata, Forschungen zur 
klassischen Philologie, Heft 1, Berlin, 1930), p. 56: ‘‘ein besonderes 
Kennzeichen der albinischen Darstellung ist die Steigerung des Gottes- 
begriffs.”’. 
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Our second point might seem, at the first glance, more doubtful. 
We saw that, in contemporary theology, in gnostic and semi- 
gnostic circles, the Demiurge or Builder of the sensible world was 
placed inferior to the intelligible World of Ideas, and that even 
the Alexandrian Jew Philo did not accept the theory that the 
supreme God created sensible things directly. On this point, 
indeed, Albinus appears to me an exception, when he states that 
the universe, being the most beautiful structure, must have been 
created by God after the pattern of the ideal World, and thus seems 
to identify the Demiurge and God. I do not think that Plato 
himself gives us reason to make this identification, and as no 
i precedents of this interpretation seem to occur in the Hellenic 
i world, I am even inclined to ask whether the author has not been 
i influenced on this point by the Christian doctrine of creation. 
Though not proved, such an influence cannot be excluded a priorz, 
at least in Asia Minor (Albinus lived at Smyrna) and in the second 
! century. 
iy However this may be, the question does not interfere with 
i | Albinus’ general view of the hierarchy of being. If we put it into 
a scheme, four stages might be distinguished: (1) the first, 
Wi unspeakable Principle, God, cause of all, first Spirit; (2) His 
thoughts, the Ideas; (3) (Soul), which, though not especially 
mentioned as another principle, is ranged by Albinus explicitly 
inferior to notis ; and (4) Matter. No doubt, there is a marked 
difference between Albinus’ account of the creation of the sensible 
| world, and the view Plotinus takes of its origin. But we have 
i sufficient reason to place the Platonism of Albinus as another 
example of the pre-neoplatonic view of the hierarchy of being next 
to the above-mentioned instances.1 


I come to my second main subject: Plato. Is it true that 
Plato merely drew the distinction between a sensible and a supra- 
sensible world, while Plotinus—say, to a certain degree, other 
thinkers before him—was strictly speaking the author of the four- 
storeyed hierarchy of being and the theory of its emanation from 
the first principle ? 





1JIn my opinion Dr. Witt, loc. cit., stated erroneously that according to 
ta Albinus the Celestial nots does not ‘emanate ” from the Transcendent. 
Why does it ‘‘ emanate ” in the later construction of Avicenna, and not in 
the—somewhat simpler—construction of Albinus ? Dr. Witt complains 
that by the duplication nothing is gained. One has the impression that 
he would have been satisfied, if only Albintis had spoken of the One instead 
of the first Nots. Now Avicenna does place the One as first Principle 
above the Nous ; but it is interesting to see that, nevertheless, he wants a 
first Nous, which is perfectly one, above the Intelligence of the first celestial 
sphere. And indeed he has good reasons to do so. 
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I do not think this view is right. Our first point to be noted is : 
at the end of the sixth book of the Republic ! Plato ranges mathe- 
matical objects as an intermediate sphere between the pure 
Intelligibles and the sensible world. That this was his doctrine, 
is explicitly confirmed by Aristotle in Metaph., A 6.? 

Now, in the same passage, Aristotle is concerned with Plato’s 
theory of first principles. There can be no doubt as to the point 
whether Plato did or did not hold such a doctrine.* The texts, 
not only of Aristotle, but also of some other independent wit- 
nesses,* are decisive. What dothey mean? I treated the ques- 
tion at length in my Problems concerning later Platonism, published 
in the Dutch review Mnemosyne, 1949. My results are the 
following. 

(1) Plato apparently admitted a hierarchical order in his 
intelligible World, not only in the sense that higher Forms were 
to be ranged above the inferior, as genera above their species ; 
but again, above the Forms ideal Numbers were placed, to which, 
according to Theophrastus’ testimony,* the Ideas were “‘ reduced”’. 

(2) At the top of this whole intelligible world Plato placed the 
One, which seems to have been identified by him with the Good.® 

(3) He assumed another primary principle, the polar opposite 
of the One, called the indefinite Dyad, or the Great-and-small, 
which is schematically to be placed beneath the aio@yrd.’ 

Thus we get a scheme in which both at the top and at the 
bottom a point is to be placed, the One and the Great-and-small 
both being dppnra. Between these points three hierarchic 
spheres must be distinguished : (1) the intelligible world (Forms- 
Numbers) ; (2) the mathematical objects ; (3) the sensible world. 

The only point on which there could be any doubt is the 
question of the relation of Forms and Numbers. Is it true that 
Plato admitted his ideal Numbers as a principle superior to his 
Forms, or have we to regard those Numbers as identical with 
Forms ? I think there are almost categorical reasons for accept- 
ing the first thesis. Very shortly put, they are the following : 

1 509d-5L le. 2 987 C, 14-18. 

5H. Cherniss, The Riddle of the Early Academy, tried to defend the 
opposite thesis. See my Problems concerning later Platonism, Mnemosyne, 
1949, pp. 197-216, 299-318. 

* Hermodorus and the so-called Pythagorean source of Seatus, Math. X, 
363 ff. (De Vogel, Gr. Ph., pr. 371 a, b). 

° Metaph., 6 C. 44-14 (Ross-Forbes) ; DY., Gr. Ph., pr. 373. 

° The most important witness is that of Aristoxenus, Harm. Elem., II, 
p. 30 M (DV, Gr. Ph., 364 c.). 

‘ The reader will find the essential texts concerning the question of the 


Ideal Numbers and the doctrine of the first principles in my Gr. Ph., 
prs. 362-373. 
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(1) All our texts that seem to speak of a simple identification of 
Forms and Numbers admit of my interpretation. I mean: even 
if Numbers are a superior principle, Forms can, in a sense, be 
called Numbers, and Numbers Forms. 

(2) There are no texts, then, that contradict this interpretation. 

(3) We have the explicit testimony of Theophrastus for it. 

(4) The fact that Plato’s Ideas were undeniably far more 
numerous than his ideal Numbers (2-10), almost excludes another 
explanation. 

As to the place of the first principles, the One and the indefinite 
Dyad, no doubt is possible. Our conclusion can, then, hardly be 
any other than that Plato in his later years taught a system of 
philosophy which was marked especially by the doctrine of a 
hierarchy of being. By this doctrine he proves to be the legiti- 
mate ancestor of Plotinus and of Neoplatonism in general ; and, 
because this view of the universe is generally considered as 
specifically Neoplatonic, we are tempted to express the situation, 
as we found it, in this way : 

The studies of the last generations concerning the sense of later 
Platonism, and especially of the doctrine of ideal Numbers, has led 
us to the insight that Platonism must be understood in a Neoplatonic 
sense, and that Neoplatonism should be regarded, in its essence, as a 
legitimate Platonism. 

In writing this, my first thought is of L. Robin, who, by his 
work, La théorie platonicienne des Idées et des Nombres d’aprés 
Aristotle (1908), was the first to arrive at this result. At the 
seventh International Congress of Philosophy, held at Oxford in 
1930, H. Gomperz stated that Platonic studies had developed in 
this direction. A vigorous reaction has come a few years ago from 
the side of Harold Cherniss. He tries to eliminate the whole 
doctrine of the ideal Numbers, including that of the first 
principles ; and this by showing that there are contradictions and 
misunderstandings in Aristotle’s account of Plato’s doctrine. 
For this reason, he concludes, Aristotle’s testimony is altogether 
worthless. It is clear that, even if we granted the first point (and 
in fact, there are contradictions and misunderstandings in 
Aristotle’s account, though perhaps not in the measure Cherniss 
thinks there are), the second point does not necessarily follow. 
Moreover, it is confirmed by other witnesses. The efforts of 
Cherniss, therefore, cannot be accepted as successful.1 

1T have been very glad to see that, in his recently published volume on 
Plato’s Theory of the Ideas, Sir David Ross came over to Robin’s inter- 


pretation of the place of Ideal Numbers, which was defended by me in 
Studia Vollgraff (1948) and in Problems concerning later Platonism. 
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Our next point is : in what do the Dialogues, especially the later 
ones, of Plato alter or complete the above indicated outline of 
Plato’s doctrine. By no means do we intend to say by these 
words that we wish to start exclusively from texts of Aristotle 
and some other contemporary or even later authors in order to 
define Plato’s doctrine. We did not make abstraction from 
Plato’s own works. But having their contents in our mind, we 
found some undeniable indications coming forth from those who 
heard his lectures, by which certain points, only vaguely fore- 
shadowed in the later Dialogues, were shown to us in a clearer 
light. So now we have to turn again to these later works of Plato. 
An important question which here presents itself to us, is: what 
is the place of the soul in Plato’s hierarchy of being ? 

It has been remarked by several modern Plato-scholars, that 
the doctrine of the soul takes a more important place in the later 
Dialogues. In the Phaedrus for the first time, soul is defined by 
Plato as the self-moving principle. And this principle is vindi- 
cated with the utmost vigour in Laws X, where the existence of at 
least two souls is required, one of which is able to cause good 
things in the universe, the other to cause evil.1 Some inter- 
preters ? even have inferred that, in his later years, Plato had 
abandoned his theory of Ideas and had replaced it by a theory of 
souls. Now this interpretation is decidedly erroneous. First, 
Plato did not give up his theory of Ideas, as might be seen from 
the beginning of the Zimaeus,? and again from the last pages of 
the Laws.* Further, granted that the definition of soul as the 
self-moving principle appears first in the Phaedrus, we should 
remember that it has always been a first principle of Plato’s 
philosophy that soul is superior to body. We have only to 
mention the Crito and the Phaedo to be convinced of this. 

So we repeat our question : where in Plato’s hierarchy of being 
is the place of soul ?- One reply only seems possible, even though 
the author did not state it explicitly, namely that soul is to be 
ranked between the sensible and the intelligible World. Indeed, 
the inference is unavoidable, once accepted that soul is superior 
to body, and at the same time that it is no Idea, though more akin 
with the intelligible than with the material world. Now this is 
exactly what is said in the well-known passage concerning the 
division into two realms of being in the Pheado;5 and some 
reflection on Plato’s Mythos about the origin of the soul in the 
Timaeus does not allow us to say that the theory of the Phaedo is 


1 896a-897a. 2 Lutoslawsky, who is followed by Fr. Solmsen. 
3 28a. 4 Laws, XII, 965bc. 5 79a-d. 
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contradicted by this later view. On the contrary, all we can 
possibly infer from this account, is that it strengthens the author’s 
position known from the Phaedo and from several other dialogues. 
For the vonrov, as it is called in Timaeus 48e (a passage which 
summarises the division into an intelligible and a sensible world, 
made in 27d-28a), is clearly meant as the archetypal world, after 
which the sensible kosmos is made by the Demiurge.! But the 
Demiurge, composing the elements and giving its spherical form 
to the kosmos, gives it a soul, doubtless to make it duovov 7@ 
mavreret Cw. For this is obviously its highest honour, since 
“the Father who generated it ’’ is said to rejoice when He saw 
that the world had become a moving and living dyaApa. It is 
always the same principle which meets us: soul is superior to 
body, it is the principle of motion and the characteristic of life. 
As such, then, it ranks higher than matter, while the soul which 
is immanent in the kosmos is as such of a lower stage than the 
intelligible World. 

A new problem might present itself here to the reader, namely : 
if, then, the intelligible World is viewed by Plato as a living being,* 
which has a soul and thinking-power (vois), have we not to infer 
(1) that, according to Plato, soul pervades also the intelligible 
World, and (2) that soul seems to be primary, while vois (the 
power of thinking) is one of its functions ? 5 

Indeed, the zavreAd@s dv is described by Plato® as having 
motion and life, soul and insight (¢dpévyors) or thinking-power 
(vods), and it is added explicitly that, if it has thinking-power and 
life, it is hardly imaginable in another way than év Puy. 

To this point we have to observe : first, that the terminology of 
Plato is not fixed in the way it is in Plotinus ; second, that, in 
spite of differences in terminology, an essential agreement in basic 
views between them is to be stated. Let us try, then, to show 
what is Plato’s view in the above-cited passage of the Sophist and 
how it agrees with that of the Timaeus and elsewhere, where the 
soul seemed to take an intermediate place. Two points are to be 
noted. First: doubtless, the soul which is immanent in the 


1 28c-29a. 

* The words stand in 31), giving the reason why the Demiurge makes 
one kosmos only ; but they could stand here too. Cf. 37d. 3 37d. 

4 My reference is to Tim, 3la 8b 3: tva odv 708€ kara THY povwowv GuoLov 
#7® ravreret (Hw, da tabdra ove Svo0 ov7’ azeipous ezoincey 6 mov KdopoUS, 
ete., and 37d 1-3: Kabamep odv abro tuyxaver Cov didiov ov, Kal 7dd€ 70 Trav 
ovrws eis S¥vapuv erexeipnoe TOLOdTOV azoTeEXetv. 

> The last point is urged strongly by H. J. M. M. Loenen in a thesis on 
the sense of voids in Plato’s philosophy, which is to appear shortly at 
Amsterdam. 8 Soph., 248e-249b. 
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sensible world, and still more that which is incorporated in man, 
takes, according to Plato, an intermediate place between matter 
(body) and the Intelligible. Second : Plato speaks also of “soul ”’ 
concerning his intelligible World. He does so, exclusively when 
he is regarding the archetypal world of Ideas as a whole, a real 
kosmos. This archetypal World is perfect, eternal Being. 
Viewed as a whole it is, therefore, the zavreA@s ov; and as such 
it cannot be thought of otherwise than as a living being. Now 
the very characteristic of a living being is that it has soul ; and 
the highest function of soul is: thinking. We should not abuse 
this unusual terminology. Indeed, Plato’s view is clear: his 
intelligible World is superior to what we call the world-soul and 
the individual soul. It is superior, therefore, at least to the lower 
aspect of soul in Plotinus, which is immanent. It is nearer, yet 
superior, too, to Plotinus’ higher aspect of soul,! which is not 
immanent but adr) é¢’ éavrfs.2 For this too, which is called 
‘one ’’ and “ whole ”’, is soul and as such dependent on the higher 
region of nots, the existence of a hierarchy in the first being 
explained by the existence of a hierarchical order in the latter.® 
This, then, being established, we have proved enough, as to this 
point, for our thesis. 

One other question should be raised concerning the place of 
soul in Plato. Mathematical objects, according to his teaching, 
took the intermediate place, which now seems to have been taken 
by soul. What, then, is the relation of the one to the other ? 

To this question as far as I can see Plato did not reply directly. 
So much, however, is sure, that his direct disciples raised the 
question and answered it in their own way. This answer is for 
us instructive: both Speusippus and Xenocrates prove to have 
drawn the conclusion that soul belongs to the sphere of mathe- 
matical objects, Speusippus by defining it as space or extension 
(76 mavTn Stacrarov),4 Xenocrates as self-moving number.® 

1Enn., IV, 9, 1: Ei 8€ cai 7% 10d wavrds Kat H eyy ex Wuyis puds—, 
and 9, 4: pilav Kai tHv adrny év moAXois odpacr Yuxnv vrdpyew Kal mpo Tavr7ys 
Tis pus THs év moAAots GAAnv ad elvat pH €v todos, ad’ Fs 7H €v moAAois pia . 

* Enn., IV, 3, 2 (at the end): Ei 8) ctrws éni puyis ris te Ans Kai Tov 
a\Mwv, odk av 7 6An, Hs Ta ToLadTa pépn, eaoTar Tivds, GAN’ adry ed’ EavTis: od 
Toivuv ovde Tod Kdapou, aAAd Tis Kal arn THY ev pepe. 

3 Enn., IV, 3, ch. 6-8. 

4 Speusippus is mentioned by lamblichus (ap. Stob., I, 49, 32, p. 363, 
26W,) among rods eis pabnuatixny odoiav evribévras Thy ovoiay Tis puxijs, 
and he adds that Speus defined it év iS€¢ rod wavrn d:acrarod (Speusippus, 
fr 40 Lang). 


5 Plutarch, De animi procreatione 1, p. 1012d, says that X, declared the 


essence of soul to be dpidpov atrov id? é€avrod xKwovdpevov (Xenocr. 
fr. 68 Heinze). 
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Our final question relative to Plato’s conception of the hierarchy 
of being, concerns the first Principle: zo &v. Does our view of 
Platonism necessarily presuppose that interpretation of the first 
deduction in the second part of Plato’s Parmenides (I Aa accord- 
ing to my scheme, A1M1 according to that of Professor Ryle) 
which is judged by Ryle as illicit? I mean: that interpreta- 
tion which takes this deduction as a description of the first 
hypostasis of Plotinus. 

It is clear that my above-expounded view of the hierarchy of 
being according to Plato was not based at all on this interpreta- 
tion of the Parmenides. But I will not evade the question 
whether or not such an interpretation is legitimate. Well, I do 
not think that Plato started with the intention of describing in 
his first deduction that most elevated principle of being which he 
accepted, at least finally, himself. What he did in his Parmenides, 
was something different, and far more simple. It was nothing 
else than what he said it was: tracing the consequences of the 
hypothesis ef €v éozvw with regard to the one itself,! the notion 
of “one’’ being taken in the absolute sense. Originally, and 
taken in its first intention, it is not a “ description ’’ of any kind 
of being at all. 

But, as I have expounded elsewhere,’ by his merely logical 
deductions, Plato is led to concrete reality : as soon as 7a dAAa are 
introduced, we begin to “ see’. We see “ other things ’’ opposed 
to ‘the One’’. And in this act of opposing the one to the other, 
the ‘“‘ other things ’’ are thought immediately as a whole which 
has parts, and therefore takes part in “the one’’, though it is 
distinguished from it. Thus, many combinations of concepts 
have become possible. And, though in this case (I B) too the 
notion of “one ’’ may be taken in an absolute sense, so that no 
combination with other concepts is possible, yet this antithesis 
belongs to a void philosophy of words, while the thesis brings us 
into another province : a philosophy of contents. 

By this fact the notion of one taken in the absolute sense, is 
practically proved to be a limit : our thinking forms it necessarily, 
but we are not able to make any further use of it. 

1T maintain the translation “the one”, against the somewhat too 
categorical assertion of Ryle that the term “ unity ” is the true and only 
equivalent of the Greek 76 &. Ryle is perfectly right in observing that 
Plato often speaks of ro Sécarov where we should use the term “ justice ”. 
Yet, it is not a question of chance that such expressions like 7d 8fkaov, 
76 dyafév, etc., are frequently used by hm. When he says, e.g. that 
76 dixaov really exists, could the term be exchanged for Suxatoodvy ? 


I do not think so. 
2 Hen keerpunt in Plato’s denken (A crisis in Plato’s thought), pp. 151-160. 
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May we then say that it is the Plotinian One? I repeat: it 
was not the author’s intention to give a description of anything ; 
it was his intention to make logical deductions. But the philo- 
sophy of words led him on to a philosophy of contents : the “ one ”’ 
in its relative position gave rise to various combinations of con- 
depts (I A b and I B a) and implied necessarily a link with non- 
being (II A a). When in the thesis of the fourth antinomy 
(II B a) the consequences are deduced from the hypothesis of the 
“one non-being ”’ taken in the relative sense, with regard to the 
“ other things ’’, we observe these “ other things ’’ taking almost 
a concrete aspect, so much so that it is hardly possible to deny 
their existence in the world of human experience. But, if then in 
the fourth antinomy the “ other things ”’ obtain this real sense, 
have we not the right, and perhaps even the duty, of turning our 
eyes back to the first antinomy and asking ourselves which was, 
in fact, the meaning of “the one ”’ in absolute, and next of the 
one in relative position ? 

I think it is legitimate to do so. Now, this is what the Neo- 
platonic interpreters did. Were they wrong? I do not think 
we have the right to answer in the affirmative. 


Our third, and last, subject concerns the intermediate stages 
between Plato and the Platonism of the first centuries of our era. 
This is, again, a difficult and hotly debated question. W. Theiler 
defended the thesis that, in reaction against the scepticism which 
had penetrated into the Academy, Antiochus of Ascalon, who 
tried to restore the Platonism of the early Academy, resuscitated 
the theory of transcendent Ideas by giving them a fresh significa- 
tion, namely by interpreting the Ideas as thoughts of God. 
According to Theiler this interpretation is found in the Stoic 
allegories about the gods, where the Ideas are identified with 
Minerva, who is born from the head of Jupiter. Seneca makes 
it his own in one of his Letters,? where he says, speaking of the 
Ideas: “ Haec exemplaria omnium rerum deus inter se habet ”’. 
In the second century, we find it again in Albinus. 

Now it is, indeed, a highly attractive hypothesis, to make 
Antiochus, the man who wished to restore the Platonism of the 
early Academy, the author of this theory. An argument for this 
attribution might be found in the fact that Varro, who was 


1Thus in Heraclitus’ ‘Ounpixai adAdnyopia, a Stoic word of Augustus’ 
era, and in the handbook of Cornutus, in which Athena is called 7 70d 
Aids civeais, 7 adr? odca TH ev adT@ mpovoia. 


2 Ep., 65, 7. 
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acquainted with Antiochus and heard his lectures, held the same 
view as that which is found in the Stoic allegoric writers.* 

Theiler finds another argument in the conception of the logos 
as instrument (indicated by the formula &’ od). Of this idea, 
familiar to us by Philo, he finds a trace in Seneca,” and concludes 
that it must find its origin in an older Greek source. In fact, this 
argument is less strong than the preceding, because, strictly 
speaking, the “ organic cause ’’ (8:’ od), which is mentioned by 
Porphyry and by Proclus as a special cause next to the wapaderypa 
(called zpoo 6 or 8v’ G),? does not occur in the cited passage of 
Seneca. What is said in this place is that the “ example ”’ (the 
Ideas) is not properly a cause, but only the necessary instrument of a 
cause. By which the author qualifies the 7d ad quod, mentioned 
by him > as one of the five causes he attributes to Plato, as a 
subordinate cause. He does not introduce a sixth cause, as is 
done later by Porphyry. 

But, even if we grant that Seneca offers a parallel with Philo, 
who calls the logos “ the instrument through which the world was 
made ’’,® a serious objection to Theiler’s suggestion of making 
Antiochus the author of this view arises from what we know 
further concerning Antiochus’ teaching about the Ideas. The 
essential point is: did Antiochus, or did he not re-introduce the 
transcendent Ideas of Plato? Is it compatible with our further 
evidence that he did, then Theiler may be right in holding that it 
was Antiochus who first explained the Ideas as the thoughts of 
God and the instrument by which the sensible world was made. 
However, if our further evidence concerning Antiochus tells us 
that he did not accept the existence of transcendent Ideas, then 
the suggestion of Theiler appears to be erroneous. 

1 Varro, cited by St. Augustinus, Cor. Dei, VII, 28, explained Jupiter 
= the heavens, Juno = earth, and Minerva = the Ideas, and adds to 
this: “‘caelum a quo fiat aliquid (the efficient cause), terram de qua fiat 
(the material cause), exemplum secundum quod fiat ’’ (exemplary cause). 

2 Ep., 65, 8, 13. 

3 Porphyry, cited by Simpl., in Ar. Phys., 184, 11, says: Terpayds odv 
1} apy? Kata Tov "ApiotoréAuy + H yap 7d €€ od ws 7 DAH Gdn 7 70 Kal? 6 ws TO 





eldos 7) 70 Ud’ od ws TO mowdv 7) TO Se” 6 ws 7d TéAos* Kara dé [Tddtwva kai 








TO mpos 6 Ws TO mapaderypa Kal To &’ od ws 7d dpyauxov. Elsewhere Simpl. 
calls the organikon a synaition. Proclus in Tim. calls the paradigma 
sometimes &’ 6 (telos), sometimes &’ od (organon). 

4 Ep., 65, 13: Exemplar quoque non est causa, sed instrumentum 
causae necessarium. 

5 Ibid., 8: Quinque ergo causae sunt, ut Plato dicit : id ex quo, id a quo, 
id in quo, id ad quod, id propter quod. 

6 Philo, Cherub., 125 ff.: God is the airov id’ od, dAnv 8€ ta réocapa 


arotxeta €€ Sv ovvexpdbn, dpyavov S€ Adyor Dod bv’ od KareoKevacbn. 
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Starting, then, from Varro’s account in Cicero’s Acad. I, and 
that of Lucullus in Acad. IV (Lucullus), we find two main points 
well established. (1) Antiochus separated himself from the New 
Academy, which had turned to scepticism, and wished to go back 
to the early Academy.! By this return he meant explicitly to 
restore dogmatism.’ 

(2) He did not see the least difference between the Academy 
and early Peripatetics : he calls it ‘‘ one form of philosophy under 
two names’’.? By “ Peripatetics’’ he means chiefly Aristotle, 
Theophrastus only as far as he agrees with the first, and later 
Peripatetics, such as Strato, are by him altogether excluded. 
Stoicism is viewed by Antiochus as a correction of the doctrine of 
the Academy (Zeno was a disciple of Polemo).® 

So we can expect beforehand that Antiochus will try to give a 
“philosophy of synthesis’’. Evidently, our first question is : 
did Antiochus really restore the theory of transcendent Ideas ? 
Could he even do so, according to his own principles ? Was not 
he, by these very principles, reduced to giving a non-Platonic 
version of the Idea, making it an immanent eidos, immanent in 
our mind and in individual things (as Aristotle does), and again, 
immanent in the kosmos as a whole (according to Stoicism) ? It 
is clear that, in this last sense, if the kosmos be called a god (a 
conception which is Stoic, and even Platonic), this god has “ the 
ideas in hismind. And from this view to allegorising the deities 
of popular religion, is but a small step: “ God ’’—the Universe 
(Zeus) has the “ ideas ’’ in his mind (Athena). 

Now this is exactly what we see in Antiochus. When he is 
describing the ‘“ Platonic philosophy ’’, he treats nature as his 
second point (the first being ethics), and begins by dividing it into 
two parts (res duas): the one the active principle, the other 
passive, both forming an inseparable unity, which is body and a 
qualified substance (quasi qualitatem quandam nominabant). 
From this “ quality ’’ the five elements come forth, and from 
these, clinging together and forming a continuity, the Universe is 
made which is one and includes all being (eatra quem nulla pars 
materiae sit nullumque corpus).® In it is perfect Reasen (ratio 


1 Ac., I, 13. 2 Tuc., 29. 

8 Ac., I, 17: una et consentiens duobus vocabulis philosophiae forma 
instituta est Academicorum et Peripateticorum, qui rebus congruentes 
nominibus differebant. 

4 Ac., I, 33-34. 5 [bid., 34-35. 

6 The whole passage, Ac., I, 24-29, is to be compared with Diog. Laert., 
VII, 134-139 (R.P., 493), where nature is divided into two parts, 76 zovodv 
kai 76 macxov, the first of which is called zoov, the latter dzowv. The 
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perfecta), which is eternal. It is also called world-soul (animus 
mundi), and Spirit and perfect Wisdom (mentem sapientiamque 
perfectam), which they call god, a certain rational Power which 
takes care first of the heavenly bodies (quasi prudentiam quandam 
procurantem caelestia maxime), next on earth those things which 
regard man (deinde in terris ea quae pertineant ad homines). 
Sometimes they call this Power Necessity too, because nothing 
could happen otherwise than was determined by this Power ; and 
sometimes it is called Chance (fortunam appellant). 

It can be seen at a glance that we are in pure Stoicism here. 
And are we not here, in fact, very near to Varro’s allegory of 
Jupiter = the heavens, Juno = earth, and Minerva = the ideas 
or thoughts of God? Dr. Witt writes:1 “ Regarded as the 
Universe, the Deity is Zeus. Regarded as the guiding Reason of 
the Universe, the Deity is Athene. They are one in virtue of 
their corporeality.’’ And he concludes : 2 “ If, then, Antiochus 
retained the name Idea, it meant to him exactly what apdvoa 
meant to the Stoics, and it meant no more ’’. 

But let us follow for a moment Antiochus’ account of Platon- 
ism. In Ac. I, 30, Varro comes to the theory of knowledge. 
Though our knowledge begins with the senses, he states, yet 
judgment is a question, not of the senses, but of mind. Mind 
alone is the judge of things, because it only sees “ what is always 
simple and in one way and such as it is ”’ (“ this they called #éa, 
by a name given to it by Plato ; and we may justly call it species’’). 

Now this “ species ’’, he continues somewhat further,® first was 
attacked and shaken by Aristotle. The statement is put in these 
words : “* Aristotle was the first to shake these above-mentioned 
species, to which Plato had clung extraordinarily (quas mirifice 
Plato erat amplexatus), so that he saw something divine in them ”’. 
Theiler ¢ tries to convince us that Antiochus himself “ clung ”’ to 
the “ species ’’ of Plato, since in the following lines he qualifies the 
doctrine of Theophrast as a “ further corruption ”’ (vehementius 
etiam fregit quodam modo auctoritatem veteris disciplinae). By no 
means does he himself wish to break the authority of the 
“ancients ’’. Doubtless, this last remark is right ; but I fear the 
author forgets that, in fact, what Antiochus calls “ vetus dis- 
ciplina ’’ is not the doctrine of transcendent Ideas as we know it 





active principle, zov (qualitas in Cic.) is God and Spirit (vods), Fate 
(ciuappévn) and Zeus. It is eternal, and perpetually building everything 
(Snproupyeiv Exacra),. 

1 Albinus, p. 72. 2 Ibid., 73. *4. 33: 

4 In his review of Witt’s Albinus, Gnomon XV (1939), p. 105: “ Anti- 
ochus wollte die vetus disciplina wiederherstellen ”’. 
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from the Dialogues of Plato, but an Aristotelised and even stoic- 
ised Platonism. It must be said that, in this very passage of the 
Acad. Pr., one does not get the impression that Antiochus himself 
was inclined “to see something divine ”’ in the species to which 
Plato clung so extraordinarily. 

We are strengthened in this view by the other passage in the 
Academics, where an account is given of Antiochus’ teaching 
concerning human knowledge: Lwucullus 10, 30. This account, 
again, is purely Stoic. The author does not know anything about 
transcendent Ideas ; he only knows about the cowat €vvovat or 
mpoAners, which, according to the Stoics, are formed in the 
human mind as a kind of sediment of various experiences. 

On the whole, the impression of Antiochus which we obtain 
from these texts, agrees perfectly with the qualification of Cicero, 
who declares : 1 erat quidem si perpauca mutavisset, germanissimus 
Stoicus. The essential point, in which he differs from the Stoa, 
is obviously not the doctrine of the Ideas, but, as A. M. Lueder 
pointed out in her thesis on Antiochus,” it lies in ethics and 
anthropology : Antiochus protested against the extreme intel- 
lectualism of the Stoa and, opposing his doctrine of the tota 
natura, he did not regard virtue as the only good. 

I conclude. No doubt Antiochus marks a stage in the develop- 
ment of Ideas between Plato and Neoplatonism. He can be said 
to have prepared Neoplatonism, so far as he returned from 
scepticism to positive doctrine and strove to make a synthesis of 
Plato, Aristotle and the Stoa. On the other hand, as he did not 
restore the transcendent character of the Ideas, it must be stated 
that he was essentially a Stoic. 

However, Antiochus is by no means the only person to be 
mentioned here. The Porch itself had, almost in the same 
period, a great teacher who admitted Platonic and Aristotelian 
elements into his doctrine: Posidonius of Apamea. That 
Plotinus was deeply influenced by Posidonius’ doctrine of “ cos- 
mic sympathy ’’, is a point which has been noticed by Werner 
Jaeger > and Karl Reinhardt. Others tried to deny this influ- 
ence.> Now, on this point, the argumentation of Theiler ® is 


1 Tuc., 43, 132. 
* Die philosophische Persénlichkeit des Antiochos von Askalon, Géttingen, 
1940. 
3 Nemesios von Emesa (1914). 4 Kosmos und Sympathie (1926). 
5 Nebel, Plotins Kategorien der internen Welt (Heidelb. Abhandl. zur 
Philos., 18, p. 23), writes: “Ich glaube nicht an die schépferische Ver- 
mittlungsrolle des Poseidonios”’. Also Fr. Heinemann, Plotin (Leipzig, 
1921). 
5 Vorbereitung der Neuplat., Ch. II and III. 
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decisive : there can be no doubt about the reality of Posidonius’ 
influence on Plotinus and on later Neoplatonic writers (Proclus, 
Philoponus, Simplicius, Damascius), as well as on the later Stoics : 
Seneca, Epictetus, and most of all Marcus Aurelius with his 
principle of cosmic cowwvia. 

So we have come back to the first half of the first century in 
following the traces that lead from Neoplatonism back to the 
Platonism of the early Academy. 

And this early Academy itself ? The Platonism of Speusippus 
and Xenocrates, of Polemon and Krates? In itself it may not 
seem so very interesting to us, late and severe observers. Ad- 
mirers of Plato, and perhaps of Plotinus too, we may have passed 
over these direct disciples of Plato with a certain air of superiority. 
But here, on our way back from Neoplatonism to Plato, here it is 
that they prove to be interesting. So much, in any case, is sure, 
that Speusippus and Xenocrates, holding the Master’s doctrine of 
first principles, taught a certain hierarchy of being. It has been 
the merit of Ph. Merlan, nowadays professor in Claremont (Cali- 
fornia), of having pointed to this in his Beitrége zur Geschichte des 
antiken Platonismus, in Philologus, 1934.2 Merlan concludes his 
study by the following words : 

“ As to Neoplatonic Platonism, this is general in the second century : 
with Albinus, Apuleius and the writer of the commentary on the 
Theaetetus. Whether or not this is influenced by Poseidonius, this 
much is sure, that this was also the Platonism of the Early Academy 


of Speusippus and Xenocrates. Certain is also that this goes back to 
Plato’s oral teaching, much more than to his dialogues.” 


I hope to have made clear in the preceding part of this paper 
that, in the Dialogues too, clear and undeniable traces of this 
“ Neoplatonic Platonism ”’ can be found. 


1 As to Speusippus, this may be seen in Aristotle’s Metaph., Z, 1028 
b 16.24: of Xenocrates, see the fragments 5, 15 and 68 Heinze. 

*It is the Second part of the Beitrége, entitled Poseidonios iiber die 
Weltseele in Platons Timaios (Philologus, 89 (1934)), pp. 197-214. 
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IV.—DISCUSSIONS 
ON A SO-CALLED PARADOX 


A puzzLE that has had some currency from 1943 onward is 
concerned with a man who was sentenced on Sunday to be hanged 
on one of the following seven noons, and to be kept in ignorance, 
until the morning of the fatal day, as to just which noon it would 
be. By a faulty argument the man persuaded himself that the 
sentence could not be executed, only to discover his error upon 
the arrival of the hangman at 11.55 the following Thursday 
morning. What his faulty argument was is almost too familiar 
now to bear recounting (though I shall recount it) ; for the puzzle 
has kept recurring in the oral tradition and it has broken into 
MrinpD ! in two variant versions, one relating to a surprise air- 
raid drill and the other to a surprise hour examination. The 
puzzle in each case is to find the fallacy. What is remarkable 
is that the solution, a solution which at any rate has contented me 
for nine years, seems seldom to have been clearly apprehended. 
There is a false notion abroad that actual paradox is involved. 
This notion has even brought Professor Weiss ! to the desperate 
extremity of entertaining Aristotle’s fantasy that ‘It is true 
that p or q’ is an insufficient condition for ‘It is true that p 
or it is true that q.’ 

The plot, in each of its embodiments, is as follows: K knows 
at time ¢ and thereafter that it is decreed that an event of a given 
kind will occur uniquely and within K’s ken at time t+ 7 for 
some integer 7 less than or equal to a specified number n, 7 that 
it is decreed further that K will not know the value of ‘7’ until 
after (say) time t+ %i—4. Then K argues that rit n—Il1; 
for, if « were n, K would know promptly after ¢ + » — 1 that 
i was n. Then, by the same reasoning with ‘n — 1’ for ‘n’ 
he argues that 7 < n — 2; and so on, finally concluding after 
n steps that 7 S 0 and hence that the event will not occur at all. 

It is notable that K acquiesces in the conclusion (wrong, 
according to the fable of the Thursday hanging) that the decree 
will not be fulfilled. If this is a conclusion which he is prepared 
to accept (though wrongly) in the end as a certainty, it is an 
alternative which he should have been prepared to take into 
consideration from the beginning as a possibility. 

Thus K erred in his argument that 7 < n — 1. Looking ahead 
at time t to the possible states of affairs at time t+ » —1, K 
discerned just two alternatives as follows: (a) the event will 


1D. J. O'Connor, 1948, p. 358; L. J. Cohen, 1950, p. 86; Peter 
Alexander, p. 538 ; Michael Scriven, 1951, pp. 403 ff; Paul Weiss, 1952, 
pp. 265 ff. 
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have occurred at or before that time; (6) the event will (in 
keeping with the decree) occur at time ¢+ n, and K will (in 
violation of the decree) be aware promptly after t+ — 1 
that the event will occur at time t+ n. Rejecting (b) because 
of its violation of the decree, he elected (a). Actually K should 
have discerned not two alternatives but four, viz. (a) and (b) and 
two more as follows : (c) the event will (in violation of the decree) 
fail to occur at time t+ n; (d) the event will (in keeping with 
the decree) occur at time ¢+ n, and K will (in keeping with 
the decree) remain ignorant meanwhile of that eventuality 
(not knowing whether the decree will be fulfilled or not). He 
erred in not recognising that either (a) or (d) could be true even 
compatibly with the decree. The same fault recurred in each 
of his succeeding » — 1 steps. 

The tendency to be deceived by the puzzle is perhaps traceable 
to a wrong association of K’s argument with reductio ad absurdum. 
It is perhaps supposed that K is quite properly assuming fulfil- 
ment of the decree, for the space of his argument, in order to 
prove that the decree will not be fulfilled. This, if it were all, 
would be good reductio ad absurdum ; and it would entitle K 
to eliminate (5) and (c), but not (d). To suppose that the assump- 
tion of fulfilment of the decree eliminates (d) is to confuse two 
things ; (i) a hypothesis, by K at t, that the decree will be ful- 
filled, and (ii) a hypothesis, by K at t, that K will know at ¢ + 
n — 1 that the decree will be fulfilled. Actually hypothesis (i), 
even as a hypothesis made by K, admits of two sub-cases: K’s 
hypothetical ignorance and K’s hypothetical awareness of the 
hypothetical fact. 

Thus suppose that a mathematician at work on the Fermat 
problem assumes temporarily, for the sake of exploring the 
consequences, that Fermat’s proposition is true. He is not 
thereby assuming, even as a hypothesis for the sake of argument, 
that he knows Fermat’s proposition to be true. The difference 
can be sensed by reflecting that the latter would actually be a 
contrary-to-fact hypothesis, whereas the former may or may not 
be. 

K’s fallacy may be brought into sharper relief by taking n as 1 
and restoring the hanging motif. The judge tells K on Sunday 
afternoon that he, K, will be hanged the following noon and will 
remain ignorant of the fact till the intervening morning. It would 
be like K to protest at this point that the judge was contradicting 
himself. And it would be like the hangman to intrude upon K’s 
complacency at 11.55 next morning, thus showing that the judge 
had said nothing more self-contradictory than the simple truth. 
If K had reasoned correctly, Sunday afternoon, he would have 
reasoned as follows. ‘‘ We must distinguish four cases: first, 
that I shall be hanged tomorrow noon and I know it now (but I 
do not); second, that I shall be unhanged tomorrow noon and 
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know it now (but I do not); third, that I shall be unhanged to- 
morrow noon and do not know it now; and fourth, that I shall be 
hanged tomorrow noon and do not know it now. The latter two 
alternatives are the open possibilities, and the last of all would 
fulfil the decree. Rather than charging the judge with self-contra- 
diction, therefore, let me suspend judgment and hope for the 
best.”’ 
W. V. QUINE 


Harvard University 
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STUDENTS of political theory have for long been distrustful of 
definitions or descriptions of the state which, because of their 
normative implications, seem to exclude many of the phenomena 
ordinary persons would want toinclude. This departure from the 
normal requirements of definition generally leads to startling 
conclusions, such as ** obedience to the state is the highest good.” 
Definition in terms of one’s own social ideals is, however, by no 
means the only source of confusion. There is also the tautology 
clothed in the sort of language which lends it the air of an empirical 
assertion. The Leninist, for example, is able to demonstrate the 
inexorable nature of the ‘* withering away of the state ” with the 
confidence characteristic of all dogmatists largely because his 
definition of the state requires that it disappears when classes 
have been abolished. Since classes, for him, are an impossible 
category at an appropriate stage of the revolution any mani- 
festation of the signs usually associated with states (such as the 
resort to coercion in the regulation of social relations) are neces- 
sarily due to external circumstances, namely the threat of attack 
from hostile powers, for, by definition, they cannot arise from 
internal causes. 

When, therefore, Professor Oakeshott asserts! that “* politics 
is the pursuit of intimations ”’ he might be offering us a definition 
or, on the other hand, he may be exhorting us to become tradi- 
tionalists. If it is a definition that he offers us it would seem to be 
open to the very objections I have mentioned. 

The purpose of the lecture is to consider what education best 
prepares us for political activity, and political activity is vaguely 
defined as “‘ attending to the general arrangements of a set of 
people whom chance or choice have brought together ’’. The 
word ‘‘ general’’ would appear to carry the implication that 
governments find it impracticable to regulate particular aspects 
of the society over which they have jurisdiction. Maclver 
takes the same view in “ The Modern State’ when he argues 
that no state can interfere in the intricate details of individual 
situations, and his definition of the state incorporates this 
condition. Now, if the twentieth century has any lessons for 
us it is surely this, that minute details of personal conduct can be 
made matters of public concern by any state having the necessary 
desire and power to do so, and that some states have, in fact, 
succeeded in controlling aspects of behaviour declared to be 
private and sacrosanct by the western liberal tradition. To 


1 Political Education, by Michael Oakeshott. An Inaugural Lecture 
delivered at the London School of Economics and Political Science on 
March 6, 1951. Bowes & Bowes, 1951. Pp. 28. 2s. 6d. 
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describe the activities of totalitarian states as “attending to the 
general arrangements of a society ” deprives the word ‘‘ general ” 
of its whole force. To restrict the subject matter of the definition 
to a selected number of the societies we call states errs on the side 
of arbitrariness, though something in the nature of a precedent 
was set by T. H. Green. There is, however, the third possibility : 
perhaps Professor Oakeshott is saying that governments ought to 
confine themselves to administering the general affairs of the 
societies they control. As we shall see, there are other occasions 
when it is not easy to decide whether we are in the realm of fact 
or value. 

Political activity is described as “‘ attending to’, rather than 
‘making, a set of arrangements ”’ in order to bring out the idea 
that the arrangements of any society consist overwhelmingly 
of modes of behaviour which its members have inherited and not 
fashioned for themselves. To a minute extent are these arrange- 
ments made by those who live with them. It is possible to grant 
this point to Professor Oakeshott and yet question his definition, 
since he would still have to account for those cases of political 
activity where arrangements are ‘‘ made’’, cases regarded by 
some politicians as so important that they spend much of their 
time preparing to “ make” arrangements planned out before- 
hand. It would appear arbitrary, then, to exclude from the defi- 
nition so many examples of political activity unless the intention 
is not to account for political realities, but to make a suggestion 
to the effect that politics is, ‘‘ at its best ’’, attending to the affairs 
of the community. Here again it is difficult to decide whether 
Professor Oakeshott is concerned to describe the facts or to make 
recommendations, whether he is analysing political behaviour in 
the real world or advising us to become traditionalists. He really 
cannot complain if he is interpreted either way or accused of 
trying to do both. 

Political education, we are told, if it is to be appropriate, must 
be related to political activity itself. We cannot prescribe the 
education as though it were detached from, and a preparation for, 
political activity. Knowing what political activity is provides 
the essential clue to the nature of the education and so, as an aid 
to the understanding of politics, two current conceptions are 
subjected to criticism, though we are given no indication as to 
their protagonists. The first views politics as a purely empirical 
activity (“‘ politics without a policy ”’) and it sounds so improbable 
that one ought to be forgiven for wondering whether it is not a 
phantom of the imagination. Such a man of straw is easily 
disposed of, but the paradoxical manner in which he is punched 
suggests a desire to box shadows unobservable to others. As 
Professor Oakeshott himself remarks : ‘‘ purely empirical politics 

are not something difficult to achieve or proper to be avoided, 
they are merely impossible ; the product of a misunderstanding ” 
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(p. 11). One may be permitted the question : whose misunder- 
standing / 

The second view brought under consideration would have 
politics as the application of independently premeditated prin- 
ciples (p. 11). Here, political behaviour is seen as the pursuit 
of ends postulated by some doctrine or ideology, as with the 
Marxists. In spite of its superficial attractiveness this under- 
standing, too, fails to reveal what Professor Oakeshott calls “a 
self-moved manner of activity”. It is unacceptable for the 
simple reason that a political ideology is not the product of in- 
tellectual premeditation, rather is it the result of political 
activity. 

There are few who would quarrel with this refusal to regard 
political ideologies as ‘‘ independently premeditated”. One 
would have thought scarcely worthy of criticism the contention 
that ideas about government can be held without any prior 
political experience, and indeed Professor Oakeshott wants to 
go further and describe political ideologies as ** knowledge (in 
an abstracted and generalised form) of a traditional manner of 
attending to the arrangements of a society” (p. 15). This seems 
to assert much more than the unexceptionable claim that practice 
precedes theory, that “‘ only a man who is already a scientist 
can formulate a scientific hypothesis ”’ (p. 14). 

What is abridged into an abstract doctrine, it is argued, are 
concrete modes of behaviour. In other words, social objectives 
are really projections into the future of institutions already 
existing somewhere or other. Taken literally it means that we 
are incapable of setting ourselves goals unless they have been 
realised in some society, past or present, and the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man is adduced as evidence of this contention. 
The French revolutionaries were demanding, not abstract rights 
deduced from the ultimate nature of man, but, legal and political 
privileges embodied in the English constitution. No historian 
would dream of denying that the men of 1789, like the ‘ philo- 
sophes’ who preceded them, were partly inspired by English 
precedent. What he would deny is the suggestion that their 
demands went no further than the common law rights of English- 
men. When Lilburne and Wildman made similar demands in 
the previous century, they made them fully conscious that they 
had nowhere been realised. Ireton’s alarm at the proposals of 
Rainborough fails to make sense save on this assumption. 

Professor Oakeshott’s theory of ideologies does not, therefore, 
fit the facts. He must have suspected that his thesis would be 
criticised on these grounds, for he goes on to say that “‘ most 
political ideologies, and certainly the most useful of them, are 
abstracts of the political traditions of some society” (p. 17). 
What we have taken to be an historical analysis resulting in 
conclusions about ideologies in general turns out to be, after all, 
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only a description of those ideologies thought to be useful. 
It is admitted that there are other sorts of ideologies, namely, 
those from which the “‘ complexities of the tradition have been 
squeezed out’. The pursuit of political aims dictated by false 
ideologies is, in fact, a possibility. It is an example of a false 
style of politics, to be contrasted with the true style corres- 
ponding to Professor Oakeshott’s own understanding of political 
behaviour. 

We emerge, then, from this criticism of what are taken to be 
two current conceptions of political activity with the conclusion 
that all the goals aimed at by reformers—even the most ardent 
and radical of them—are related in some way to the existing 
social arrangements. But some are more valuable than others: 
gs . a scheme of ends for political activity appears within, 
and is valuable only when it is related to, an already existing 
tradition of how to attend to our arrangements ’’. All political 
activity, it seems, “‘ springs neither from instant desires, nor from 
general principles, but from the existing traditions of behaviour 

.”’ (p. 19), but it leads to valuable results only when it is 
accompanied by knowledge of this truth. 

And yet, were those who strove to enfranchise women prompted 
by such motives? If they were not, then, says Professor 
Oakeshott, the reasons they put forward were irrelevant, for 
the only valid argument they could have used was to point to 
‘an incoherence in the arrangements of society which pressed 
convincingly for remedy’’. He adds: “In politics, then, 
every enterprise is a consequential enterprise, the pursuit, not 
of a dream, or of a general principle, but of an intimation ”’ 
(p. 20). Here we find ourselves at the heart of the matter; the 
valid grounds for political change. In Professor Oakeshott’s 
view these grounds consist of perceiving an incoherence in social 
institutions and offering a remedy that will render then once more 
coherent. But how do we know that we are in the presence of 
an incoherence ¢? How do we discover what society intimates ? 
In what way are these more appropriate guides than “ general 
principles ’’ or *“‘ dreams’? To these vital questions there does 
not appear to be any clear answer. The example of the en- 
franchisement of women might be thought to help. Women, 
it is said, were given the vote because “‘in all or most other 
important respects they had been enfranchised’’. And this 
is a good reason. To remove the anomalies arising from lack of 
correspondence between social facts and legal status is the con- 
stant endeavour of the reformer ; if this is what we are to under- 
stand by the “ pursuit of intimations ”’ at least a specific proposal 
is being made. Alas! this cannot be so, for, in politics, “‘ every 
enterprise is . . . the pursuit of an intimation”’. But then to 
provide an example (the enfranchisement of women) seems 
superfluous. The point of an example would have been to bring 
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out the special characteristics of forms of political activity 
falling within the category of “‘ pursuing intimations ”’, but if 
quite literally all political activity is really “‘ pursuing in- 
timations ’’, only one category remains to be illustrated and any 
“example ’”’ would do, since no example could invalidate the 
“hypothesis ’’. In fact, it is not a genuine hypothesis for that 
very reason, and so examples have no purpose to serve. 

The ordinary reader would have adequate grounds for thinking, 
from the example chosen (enfranchisement of women), that 
*“‘ pursuing intimations’”’ was not just another way of saying 
“* political activity ’’. The reform in question was successfully 
carried through because it demanded attention, so great was the 
incoherence. It stood out, obvious to virtually everyone, as a 
glaring injustice, and, when translated into a legislative enactment 
it was nothing more than an adjustment in response to the genuine 
needs of society—as opposed to the wild schemes contemplated, 
and sometimes attempted, by reckless idealists. Support for 
the supposition would seem to be forthcoming when it is stated 
that ‘‘ our mistakes will be less frequent and less disastrous, and 
our achievements more manageable, if we escape the illusion that 
politics can ever be anything more than the pursuit of intima- 
tions’ (p. 20). Analysis and exhortation are made consistent 
with each other at this point if the distinction is drawn between 
** pursuing intimations ”’ (which we cannot avoid from the nature 
of things) and “‘ pursuing intimations with the full knowledge 
that we can do no other’’, and, although Professor Oakeshott 
nowhere makes the distinction explicit, it is necessary to his 
argument, at least as I understand it. Even so, we have not 
disposed of our difficulties, for we are left with the phrase, 
“ the. pursuit of intimations ’’, as a description of any kind of 
political activity. In normal linguistic usage to speak of res- 
ponding to intimations would convey the idea of cautious and 
moderate amendments to the inherited social fabric, so Professor 
Oakeshott cannot blame the unsophisticated reader if, from the 
unusual choice of words, he is tempted into supposing that cautious 
reform is not merely the most desirable, but also the only possible, 
mode of political activity. 

There are signs, however, that Professor Oakeshott recognises 
the predicament of his readers. Does not my argument, he asks, 
appear to confuse ‘“‘ what is, perhaps, normal with what is 
necessary’ ? (p. 21). In other words, does it not seem a viola- 
tion of ordinary language to speak of such events as the Norman 
Conquest or the Russian Revolution as ‘‘ pursuing intimations ”’ ? 
He has a ready answer. Political upheavals, he replies, either 
put an end to politics altogether, and so the definition remains 
intact, or are, in fact, genuine examples of “ pursuing intimations,” 
because a “ political crisis always appears within a tradition of 
political activity; and salvation comes from the unimpaired 
resources of the tradition itself ”’ (p. 22). 
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It is not made clear whether the Norman Conquest and the 
Russian Revolution are cataclysms or forms of political activity. 
Whatever description is applied the contention that politics is 
the pursuit of intimations is not upset. If they are cataclysms, 
they are not politics: if they are political crises, they are ex- 
plorations of what was intimated. In both cases it follows that 
politics cannot be “‘ anything more than the pursuit of intima- 
tions ”’. 

He who draws up a scheme of education in all its details 
must be guided by the purpose which he requires the scheme to 
serve. So it is with Professor Oakeshott. He has declared 
political activity to be the exploration and pursuit of what is 
intimated by the traditional arrangements of a society, and there- 
fore it follows that the purpose of an education for politics 
is quite simply to initiate us into the pattern and the spirit of 
those arrangements, into “‘ a concrete, coherent manner of living 
in all its intricateness ”’ (p. 24). Instruction begins as soon as 
we are born and continues as long as we live. Organised and 
systematic teaching has its appropriate contribution to make : 
the tradition can be explored to advantage in its deeper aspects 
by the study of its growth, a study which should embrace not 
only historical events but what men have said about the events, 
not only political theories but also ‘‘ the manner of our political 
thinking ” (p. 25). 

This is indeed no meagre preparation, for the full implications of 
a political tradition, if they are to be adequately explored, 
must lead to the more subtle disciplines of sociology and social 
psychology and to the more exact analysis of the economist and 
economic historian. That Professor Oakeshott appears to belittle 
their contributions is to be explained either by his narrow 
interpretation of what a tradition is or by a decision to make 
“historical study ” stand for the whole array of weapons which 
we now employ in the attempt to understand the present in 
terms of the past. 

It is probable that students of politics will find this lecture less 
interesting for the educational proposals advanced than for the 
assumptions from which they are derived, and it is to those 
assumptions that I wish for a moment to return. They will be 
understood by some as an attempt to speak in the indicative mood, 
by others as suggesting a model for political behaviour “ at its 
best”. There are likely to be a few who will suspect they are a 
combination of the two. 

In an endeavour to explain political behaviour of any sort the 
notion of ‘‘ pursuing intimations’”’ is put forward, but, as we 
have seen, the word “intimation ”’ has either to be stretched 
to cover all events normally described as political (including 
erises)—in which case “ political activity ’’ is made equivalent 
to “‘ pursuing intimations”’, when the proposition becomes 
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tautologous ; or used in its ordinary sense, in which case it be- 
comes an hypothesis, subject to empirical tests. Asan hypothesis 
it has to face overwhelming evidence to the contrary in the shape 
' of all those political upheavals and idealistic essays in reform 
which most historians would be reluctant to describe as “ ex- 
ploring a traditional manner of behaviour.” Any attempt to 
fit all the evidence into the hypothesis will simply lead to the 
tautologous proposition of the first alternative. The hypothesis 
can, therefore, only be rescued by a decision to exclude all up- 
heavals (‘‘ cataclysms ”’) and idealistic reforms from the sphere 
of discourse on the ground that they are “not politics”, a 
most unsatisfactory course since in ordinary language we describe 
such activity as “ political ’’, and we should be obliged to search 
for another suitable term. Even if we were prepared to do this 
we should be left with an hypothesis which so arbitrarily selected 
the data as to make itself irrefutable. 

If, however, Professor Oakeshott’s business is not analysis but 
recommendation, and he is urging upon us the desirability of 
respecting and following tradition, his recommendation would 
have to be treated on its merits. What he would have us learn 
is the impossibility of acting outside a tradition and he claims that, 
armed with this knowledge, our endeavours will meet with greater 
success—‘‘ our achievements will be more manageable”’. No 
comment on his advice is possible unless some more specific mean- 
ing is given to this awareness of being unable to go outside a 
tradition. Does it simply mean that we should recognise the 
impossible in politics ? Hardly an enlightening precept. And 
assuming this obstacle can be removed, what standards have we 
for judging of success? The appeal of a style of politics must 
surely depend upon its results and any assessment of them would 
take us into spheres of enquiry eschewed by Professor Oakeshott. 
To ask of a style of politics whether it promotes material well- 
being, equality of opportunity or enlarged areas of liberty is 
to apply irrelevant criteria, and a style of politics that leans on 
them for a guide courts disaster, produces “ unfortunate results ”’ 
But may it not be asked: “In what respect are the results 
unfortunate ?”’ It is difficult to see how any answer that was 
not equivocal could fail to provide “irrelevant criteria’ and 
compete with “‘ exploring sympathies’ as a guide to political 
activity. 

Joun C. REES 
University College, Leicester 
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THE IDENTITY OF INDISCERNIBLES AND 
THE FORMALIST DEFINITION OF * IDENTITY ” 


Proressor Back has in a recent essay ! stated his views on the 
so-called identity of indiscernibles. While I agree with part of 
what I take him to say, I do not think his discussion is a complete 
analysis of the problem traditionally known by this name. It is 
my intention to present the outline of such an analysis. Professor 
Black chose the attractive form of a dialogue. I shall make use of 
a more pedestrian device, numbering the steps of the argument as 
I think it should proceed. 

1. I shall use ‘ identical (same) ’ and ‘ different’ so that the 
one is synonymous with the negation of the other ; but I shall not 
use ‘ = ’ and ‘ -++ ’ as abbreviations for them. Generally, I shall 
until close to the end of this paper avoid all symbolic or quasi- 
symbolic devices except the trivial one of using letters as proper 
names ; and I shall up to that point make no reference or appeal 
to mathematical logic. For I quite agree with those who feel, 
as Professor Black does, that one cannot successfully apply this 
tool without first finding out what precisely the thing is to which 
one wants to apply it. 

2. I shall assume, as I believe one must if there is to be any- 
thing to talk about, that we all know what we mean when we say, 
in ordinary language and in the ordinary course of events, such 
things as that the person known as Josephine Beauharnais is 
identical with the first wife of Napoleon the First, while Napoleon 
the First and the King of Rome were different persons. 

3. As I understand it, the traditional problem is, not whether 
a certain proposition P is true but, rather, whether this pro- 
position is analytic. There are thus at least two sources of dis- 
agreement and, in case it passes unnoticed, of confusion. One is 
the exact text of P ; the other is what one means by ‘ analytic ’. 

4. There is, I believe, verbal agreement on the first point. 
P reads: If a and b are different objects then there is at least one 
property such that a possesses this property and b does not. There 
are two reasons for calling the agreement verbal. First, it seems 
that some who thought that they argued for or against the analy- 
ticity of P really argued that everyone of a certain class S of 
sentences, of which P is not even a member, is or is not analytic. 
Second, there are two disagreements about the meaning of 
‘property’ in P. Some would exclude relational properties ; 
the vast majority of contemporary students includes them. 
I shall, as Professor Black does, without further argument follow 


1Max Black, “The Identity of Indiscernibles”, Mrnp, Vol. XLI, 
1952, pp. 153-164. 
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the majority. The other disagreement is more subtle. “* Being 
identical with a certain thing’’ and “‘ being different from a 
certain thing ’’, if they are properties at all are, of course, rela- 
tional properties. Some things some people have said about our 
problem can be understood only if one takes them to have meant 
that the two phrases I put between quotation marks are not 
really the names of properties. This disagreement belongs to 
the heart of the matter. So I shall not prejudge it. 

5. If, in order to clarify the traditional puzzle, one had first to 
examine the several notions of analyticity that have been proposed 
and then to decide which, if any, is adequate, I would not have 
written this paper. The subject is too large. Interestingly, it 
turns out that what needs to be done can be done without 
undertaking that task. One cause of this fortunate state of 
affairs is that in all those complex and multilateral disagreements 
about analyticity there is also an important core of universal 
agreement. Let A be the conjunction of all the premises, 
B the conclusion of a valid deductive argument. Everybody 
agrees that for a notion of analyticity to be adequate it is necessary 
(a) that all sentences of the form ‘If A then B’ are analytic ; 
and (6) that if A is analytic, then so is B. Positively, this is all 
I shall use of the notion of analyticity. Negatively, I should like 
to mention that I am not satisfied with an explication of ‘analy- 
tic’ that is framed in terms of what we can “conceive” or 
“imagine ’’. Consequently, I am also distrustful of proofs 
purporting to demonstrate that a specific sentence is not analytic 
because it would not even be true in an ingeniously invented 
“possible world ’’, that is, I presume, in a world we could 
“conceive” or ‘‘imagine’’. Professor Black uses such argu- 
ments. 

6. So far I have introduced P and a class S of sentences which I 
have not yet specified beyond saying that P is not one of them. 
Presently I shall specify a third sentence, D, and a fourth, P’, 
obtained from P by restricting the objects mentioned in it to 
certain kinds. Then I shall point out (a) that P follows deduc- 
tively from D; and (6) that P’ follows deductively from the 
conjunction of the sentences in S (briefly, from S). In order to 
understand many of the arguments that have been made for or 
against the analyticity of P one must be aware of two things. 
(c) Some claim, implicitly or explicitly, that D is analytic and 
conclude, by (a), that P is analytic. (d) Some claim, implicitly 
or explicitly, that S (more fully, every member of S) is analytic ; 
infer by (b) that P’ is analytic; and believe that they can by 
certain reflections bridge the gap between P’ and P. Fortunately 
again, it will not be necessary for my purposes to inquire whether 
this bridge, too, is claimed to be a deductive inference. 

7. The argument from D (6c) presupposes that “ being identical 
with a certain object’ and “‘ being different from a certain object” 
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are considered relational properties. D reads: Nothing ts 
different from itself. The inference from D to P is familiar. 
Let a and b be two objects and consider the property of being 
different from 6. The antecedent of P states that a has this 
property ; that b does not have it follows from D. 

8. One may enquire why D or, what amounts to the same thing, 
the proposition that every object is identical with itself should be 
thought to be analytic. Certain arguments begin like this. 
If one knows what ‘ louder’ means and also that ‘a’ and * b’ 
are the names of two objects or, even, of two tones, one does 
not yet know whether ‘ a is louder than b’ is true. If, however, 
one knows what ‘ identical’ means and that ‘a’ is the name of 
an object, then one knows also that ‘a is identical with a’ is 
true. I need not continue. The attempt to base in this manner 
an explication of analyticity on ‘‘ meaning ”’ is only too familiar. 
(I distrust it as much as the one I mentioned before, which starts 
from what one can conceive or imagine.) Curiously, the same 
felt difference between, say, ‘ louder’ or ‘ later’ on the one hand 
and ‘ identical ’ or ‘ different’ on the other also furnishes grounds 
on which the whole line of thought that argues from D or, even, 
our problem itself has been or may be dismissed. There are two 
variants of this. The first insists that ‘ identical ’ and * different’ 
do not really name two relations. Something like this may have 
been in Wittgenstein’s mind when he rejected in the Tractatus 
the very notion of identity. The second variant, distinguishing 
between “‘ logical ’’ characters such as identity or difference and 
“ descriptive ’’ ones such as to be louder or later, amends P to 
the effect that it speaks only of ‘‘ descriptive’ properties. 
However, I can at the moment not think of anybody who argues 
this way. 

9. The arguments from S (6d) do not depend on the status of 
D. But I must now specify S. Each of its sentences asserts 
that one of a finite number of relations is asymmetrical. The 
condition P’ imposes on the objects mentioned is that of any two 
of them one stands either in at least one of these asymmetrical 
relations to the other or has a propefty which the other has not. 
Evidently, P’ follows deductively from S. ‘ If one of two objects 
is louder than the other then the latter is not louder than the 
former’ and ‘ If one of two objects is to the left of the other 
then the latter is not to the left of the former’ are sample 
sentences from S. Generally the idea is this. It is believed 
that there is a finite number of asymmetrical relations so that 
the class consisting of all objects which a familiar type of philo- 
sophy calls either sense data or elementary feelings fulfils the 
condition I just stated. This, by the way, is another premise 
needed by those who hope to establish the analyticity of P in 
this manner. Thus, they would have to claim that this premise, 
too, is analytic. The way this kind of philosophy proceeds from 
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P’ to P isalso familiar. Broadly speaking, it claims (a) that every - 
thing one can say comes somehow down to statements about those 
simple objects; and (b) that after the “‘ reduction’ has been 
carried out P can be shown to follow deductively from P’. 
(I am, though with some serious reservations, quite sympathetic 
to this position. But that has nothing to do with the analysis 
I am trying to present.) 

10. If one adopts the line of thought that starts from S, 
everything depends on whether S itself is analytic. Now it is 
common knowledge that whether the members of a certain group 
of sentences are or are not analytic constitutes in itself one of the 
major controversies of the last decades. Also, the answer to 
several other controversial questions depends at least in part on 
how one answers this particular one. All the sentences of S 
belong to that group. So do several comparable ones, such as 
‘ Nothing is (all over) red and (at the same time all over) green’ 
and ‘ If the first of three events is later than the second and the 
second later than the third then the first is later than the third ’. 
The prominence and importance of this controversy is probably 
the reason why some believe that they talk about P when they 
really talk about S. Several chapters of Russell’s Inquiry 
exemplify this tendency. Professor Black does not even mention 
sense data; he talks about iron spheres and possible worlds 
with a central symmetry. Yet, some of the things he says 
suggest to me arguments one might make against the analyticity 
of S. But I am quite willing to admit that nothing of the sort 
was in his mind. Nor do I wish to argue what the statements 
of one who can so well speak for himself may reasonably be 
taken to suggest. 

11. So far I have not breathed a word about mathematical 
logic. Now I must do so. For the discussion of the identity 
of indiscernibles has been affected by the so-called Leibniz- 
Russell ‘‘ definition of identity’. One major cause of confusion 
is that mathematical logicians use such words as ‘ analytic’ 
‘logical’, ‘ definition’, ‘ descriptive ’, ‘identity’, and ‘ differ 
ence’ in a manner of their own which, as such, that is, without 
further argument, has no philosophical significance. I shall, 
therefore, whenever I use these words as they do, put the letter 

‘f’ (from ‘ formal’) in front of them. For instance, the two 
formulae 


R (@=y9) = (AS =f 
and 
R' (t+ 9) 5g ~ (@=y) 





are, as everyone knows, the f-definitions of f-identity and f- 
difference given in PM. Certain confusions stem, as I just 
hinted, from uncritically mistaking f-notions for our ordinary 
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ones. I mention in particular that f-definitions are f-analytic, 
and that f-identity and f-difference are designs of the kind called 
f-logical because no f-descriptive designs occur on the right sides 
of R and R’. Notice, too, that ‘logical’ and ‘analytic’ are 
used synonymously in the two phrases * logical truth ’, ‘ analytic 
truth’. Also, that definitions are analytic is one more feature 
of analyticity on which everybody agrees. All these are temp- 
tations to mistake P for a definition (more precisely, since it is a 
conditional, for one half of one) and to infer that it is, therefore, 
analytic. Yet, P as we ordinarily understand it is certainly not 
a definition. For, to repeat, if we did not independently know 
what ‘ different ’ meant, what would there be to talk about ? 

12. Some philosophers who are at present not very popular 
in the British Isles believe that a formalism roughly like PM, 
or built around PM, can in certain ways be related to English and, 
so “‘ interpreted ’’, become a sort of “ language’ that is a help in 
philosophical discussion. I happen to agree with these “ for- 
malists’’. But this is again quite beside the point since I shall 
neither defend their thesis nor assume that it is defensible. 
The only question I shall ask, because these ideas have played a 
role in the discussion of our problem, is this. If for the sake of 
the argument the general thesis of the formalists is granted, 
are there then adequate grounds for their specific interpretation 
which relates ‘identical’ and ‘ different’ to ‘=’ and ‘+’ 
respectively ?_ I observe, first, that if this interpretation is tried 
out, what is correlated to P is 

(Af) ~ (fe =f) 9 (AS) fe» ~ fy). 

This formula is f-analytic, but is not a f-definition. But if the 
correlate of P is f-analytic, then P itself should, by the rules of 
the formalists’ game, at least be true. Luckily for the inter- 
pretation, nobody in his senses really doubts that P is actually 
true—in our world, of course, not in some possible one of which 
I know nothing. That formalists sometimes call certain calculi 
the languages of possible worlds is merely a figure of speech, 
though admittedly a very misleading one. For, whatever it 
means, it has nothing to do with iron spheres and central sym- 
metries or other things which we can or can’t conceive or imagine. 
With respect to the formalists’ interpretation of ‘ identical ’ 
and ‘ different ’, it seems that if one accepts their game at all, 
it may be as justifiable and successful as any. 

I have finished this outline analysis of the so-called identity 
of indiscernibles. In conclusion, I venture to express my own 
opinion on some points. I hold that an adequate explication 
of analyticity can be given and that upon this explication P and 
D are analytic while S is not. But the argument I presented 
is completely independent of these beliefs. 

Gustav BERGMANN 
State University of Iowa 











THE DEFINITION OF ‘PRAGMATIC PARADOX’ 


Proressor D. J. O’Connor (Minn, October 1951) has performed 
a most useful service in bringing together, summarising, and 
evaluating the observations which have been made on his original, 
much discussed note on pragmatic paradoxes (Minp, July 1948). His 
summary statement has provoked three reflections which I should 
like to add to the general discussion: (I) First, a purely personal 
note about what I intended in the paradox ‘ I remember nothing at 
all’; (II) Second, some observations on the adequacy of the 
definitions of pragmatic paradox offered by Mr. L. J. Cohen (Minn, 
January 1950) and by Professor O’Connor in his last note ; and (IIT) 
Thirdly, a brief remark on the method of eliminating such paradoxes. 
Were there space I should like also to include a plea for recognising 
the historical importance of these paradoxes, because, if I am not 
mistaken, they have played a leading part in many ratiomalistic 
“ proofs”’. Paradoxes of this type were misused by Descartes to 
prove his self-existence ; by Royce to prove the impossibility of 
error in the absolute and to prove that all minds are contained 
in the absolute; by Bergson to prove the necessary existence 
of something ; and, unless I miss the point entirely, by Whitehead 
to establish the thesis, ‘‘ the past is in the present’. However, this 
enterprise would take me way beyond note proportions. 

(I) The first point is inconsequential, but I simply cannot let it 
pass. Professor O’Connor attributes to me the paradox, ‘I 
remember nothing at all’. I think I did once suggest this, and as 
Mr. Peter Alexander (Minp, October 1950) points out somewhat too 
moderately, it is not a very good paradox. It is ambiguous. Mr. 
Alexander says it can mean either (1) “I cannot recall my past 
experiences ”’, or (2) “ I can no longer construct an English sentence 
correctly’. In the first of these senses, it is not paradoxical. 
The second, I believe, is not a possible interpretation. The am- 
biguity, of course, is in the term ‘remember’. One meaning is 
‘recall past experiences’. The term has another sense in such a 
sentence as, ‘I remember the alphabet ’, or better in, ‘ I remember 
how to do it’. The meaning of the term in these two sentences 
is the same, I think. To remember the alphabet is to remember how 
to say it. I had in mind, when proposing the paradox, ‘ memory ’ in 
the sense of ‘memory how’, not ‘memory that’. Of course I 
should have availed myself of this simple conversational device, and 
said, ““I do not remember how to do anything’’. This entails 


Mr. Alexander’s interpretation, “I can no longer construct an 
English sentence correctly ’’, but is much more general. 

(II) I think the introduction of this concern about “ constructing 
sentences” and the “ English language ’’ has led subsequent dis- 
cussion to be more special than it should be. It seems to have led 
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O’Connor to his belief that pragmatic paradoxes are distinguished 
from semantical paradoxes by the feature that they vanish when 
translated into another language. Indeed, ‘I can’t construct an 
English sentence correctly ’ is not paradoxical when said in French. 
But the paradox I intended, viz., ‘I do not remember how to do 
anything ’ is just as paradoxical said in any language. In passing, 
O’Connor lists another example which cannot be dispelled by 
translation, viz. ‘I am not speaking now’’; but he makes no use 
of it in his attempt to characterise pragmatic paradoxes generally. 
Add to this the further particularity that all of his examples contain 
ego-centric terms, and O’Connor arrives at the conclusion that such 
paradoxes are “sentence tokens which refer to themselves’ and 
their contradictory character “arises from the use of the token 
reflexive word ‘I’ together with the present tense of the verb ”’. 

It is not hard to find pragmatic paradoxes which have neither 
of these characteristics. ‘No one says anything’ is an example. 
It does not contain ‘I’ or any other token-reflexive word. It does 
refer to all acts of speaking, and so, if it be spoken, to the act which 
produced it, but it does not refer to itself as sentence token. One 
might even find an example in which the verb is not in the present 
tense. Perhaps ‘No one learned to speak or write’ is such an 
example, but this point, I think, is not important. O’Connor 
summarises his note with a proposed definition of a pragmatic 
paradox. (A) they belong, he says, to the genus of fugitive pro- 
positions, 7.e. propositions which cannot be entertained twice. They 
are distinguished from other fugitive propositions by (B) referring 
“to the contemporary experience or behaviour of the user .. .”. 
(C) Their “ utterance must falsify the proposition”’. And (D) they 
attribute ‘‘to the user contemporary behaviour or states of mind 
which are incompatible with those entailed by stating the pro- 
position ...”. 

As I have already indicated, pragmatic paradoxes certainly do not 
belong to the genus of “‘ fugitive propositions’’. (Neither, in fact, do 
token-reflexives. I shall comment on this presently). Of the 
differentia offered, only (C) seems to me to have promise, and even 
it does not hold ofall. If we are generous with the term ‘ utterance ’, 
and take it in its full ambiguity, then (C) does, I think, characterise 
all but one class of pragmatic paradoxes. (C) was proposed as a 
definition by Mr. L. J. Cohen (Minp, January 1950) but he probably 
understood “utterance ’’ only in one of its three senses, and all 
three are required to cover even a majority of cases. Mr. Cohen 
introduced the term ‘utterance’ into the discussion in order to 
signalise an ambiguity of the term ‘statement ’. Sometimes ‘ state- 
ment ’ means a timeless entity, viz. a@ proposition. Sometimes it 
denotes “‘ events in space and time ’’, an “ event-expression ’’. These 
spatio-temporal events, Cohen calls “ utterances’”’. “‘Some utter- 
ances occur in speech, for instance, others in writing or in silent 
thought’. From this quotation, it is not plain exactly what 
6 
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Cohen does intend by ‘utterance’, but it would seem from the 
context that he means simply ‘ sentence ’, either written, spoken, or 
silently marked off by mental occurrences. However this may be, 
in its usual meaning ‘ utterance’ is ambiguous. It has three im- 
portant meanings, and hereafter I shall use it to designate all three. 
It may mean (1) Sentence, 7.e. a class of similar tokens, (2) a token 
of a sentence, or (3) the act of speaking, or writing or thinking a 
token of a sentence. Now taking ‘ utterance ’ in all of these senses, 
it is almost but not quite correct to say, ‘‘ All pragmatic paradoxes 
are propositions which are falsified by something about their utter- 
ance”’. This is vague and tentative. I shall try presently to 
specify the “something about ”’ and to clarify what it means to 
be falsified by an utterance. 

For examples, ‘ This sentence cannot be constructed ’ is falsified 
in some way by (1); ‘ The page on which this is written is blank ’ is 
falsified in some way by (2); and ‘I cannot speak or write or think’ 
is falsified in some way by (3). Now there remains at least one type 
of similar paradox which is not falsified by its utterance in any 
of the above three senses: (4) ‘I believe nothing’ is falsified in 
some way by the attitude which is expressed toward the proposition 
in its utterance in sense (3). 

I want to ccmment briefly on the genus of fugitive propositions 
in which O’Connor located pragmatic paradoxes. While all prag- 
matic paradoxes do not contain token-reflexive words, some of them 
do. Now O’Connor thinks that in the case of the token-reflexive 
paradoxes (which he wrongly assumes is the only case), the distinction 
between proposition and utterance in sense (2) cannot be “ usefully 
applied’. He says their meaning is exhausted by the single occasion 
of their use. It is for this reason that he classes them as fugitive 
propositions and concludes that the statement that they are falsified 
by their utterance cannot “apply”. I don’t quite know what 
this means. If he means to say there is no distinction between token 
and proposition in the case of a sentence which is self referent, 
then we could consider the proposition only by confronting the token. 
And since we can experience the token but once, we could consider 
the proposition but once. If that were the case, the paradox 
wouldn’t be paradoxical for very long. But they are paradoxical 
for a long time. Each time I consider a pragmatic paradox it is 
paradoxical, and it seems perfectly obvious that I can consider the 
same one over and over. Therefore I must be considering a pro- 
position which it designates. It is quite true that if I want to use 
words to designate the paradox on its second or third consideration, I 
must use different words from those in which it was first pronounced. 
O’Connor correctly notes that the relation of a token-reflexive 
sentence to the proposition which it designates is one-one. But 
this does not preclude the proposition’s being designated by another 
sentence which in the only relevant sense is synonymous with the 
original token-reflexive. 
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As Reichenbach (Elements of Symbolic Logic, p. 284 ff.) points 
out, all token-reflexive sentences can be expressed in terms of 
‘this token’. ‘I’ means ‘the person who uttered this token’ ; 
‘now’ means ‘ the time at which this token was uttered ’, etc. With 
this, together with the familiar device of naming a token, we can 
express in other words the proposition which any token-reflexive 
sentence designates. E.g. when someone says, ‘I am hot’, we can 
express what we understand him to say in ‘ The person who uttered 
6 is hot at the time he uttered 0’ (where @ is a proper name for the 
token appearing within quotes after ‘ says’ in this paragraph). This 
is not a complete “ analysis ’’ but it will do for present purposes. 

If O’Connor does not mean that connotation and denotation are 
identical in the case of token-reflexive sentences, but only that, while 
distinct, only one token can connote the proposition, then the 
above consideration shows this also to be wrong. If token and 
proposition are distinct in token-reflexive sentences, and the pro- 
position which is designated can be referred to in other sentences, 
then I think we may most fruitfully look for a definition of ‘ prag- 
matic paradox ’ along the lines suggested by Cohen. So far I have 
said, rather vaguely, that pragmatic paradoxes are sentences which 
designate propositions which are somehow falsified either by the 
utterance which designates them or by the propositional attitude 
which is expressed in their utterance. I submit the following table 
as an effort toward specifying the ‘“‘ something about ”’, clarifying 
“ falsified by ’’, and formulating a definition. 

A pragmatic paradox, then, is a sentence which is contradicted 
by another sentence which states one of the following conditions of 
the paradox’s utterance or of the entertainment of the proposition 
which it designates : 
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(1)The fact that an utterance is a sentence is stated. ‘There 
are no sentences’ (S,) is contradicted by ‘8, is a sentence ’. 
(2) Some feature about the grammar of the sentence or spelling 
of the words is stated. ‘‘‘Is’ never occurs at the beginning 
of a sentence (S,)”’ is contradicted by “8, begins with ‘is ’.”’ 
“** Mississippi’ ’ is never spelled correctly ”’, ete. 
| (3) The language of the sentence is stated. ‘ There are no English 
sentences ’ (S,) is contradicted by ‘8S, is an English sentence’ . 
(4) That a certain token occurs, or occurs at a certain place 
or time. ‘There are no marks on this paper’ (S,) (8,0 is 
the name of a sentence token preceding ‘(S,)’.1 S, is contra- 
dicted by ‘ 8,0 is an instance of S, and is a mark on this paper ’. 
(5) That the utterer uttered a sentence. ‘I cannot speak or write 
a sentence ’ (S,) is contradicted by ‘ The utterer of 8,6 uttered 
S, and §, is a sentence ’. 


1 Throughout I shall employ this device of having ‘Sx0)’ be the name 
of the sentence token which precedes the sentence name, ‘(Sx)’. 
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(6) That the utterer uttered a sentence with certain grammatical 
features. ‘A preposition is a word I never end a sentence 
with ’ (S,) is contradicted by ‘The utterer of 8,6 uttered S, 
and S, ends with a preposition.’ 

(7) That the utterer uttered a sentence in a certain language. 
‘I never use English’ (S,) is contradicted by ‘The utterer 
of 8,8 uttered S, and §, is in English ’. 

(8) That the utterer makes or says a certain token, or in a certain 
place and time. ‘I never say anything or make a mark’ 
(S,) is contradicted by ‘ The utterer of 8,6 uttered 8S, and 8,0 
is a mark ’. 

(9) The attitude toward the proposition expressed in the sentence 
is described ‘ Nothing is asserted’ (Sg) is contradicted by 
“Sp is an assertion ’. 

(10) That the utterer had the attitude which is expressed. ‘I 
believe nothing’ (8,9) is contradicted by ‘The utterer of 
S199 uttered S,, and 8, expresses his beliefs. 


These conditions seem to me to cover the important and interesting 
cases. They are sufficient but probably not necessary and anyone 
who thinks about this could probably add more. One might add: 
(11) Special way in which the sentence is spoken, written, etc. ‘No 
sentences are spoken in a soft voice’ (when spoken in a soft voice). 
Possibly one might even want to consider: (12) Description of one 
of the conditions of utterance plus a general law about linguistic 
utterances. ‘I am a deaf mute’ (when spoken); ‘I am not here’ 
(in reply to a knock on door). But examples of (11) and (12) are 
clearly somewhat different from those of (l1—10) and probably outside 
the pale of what O’Connor intended to discuss as pragmatic para- 
doxes. 

(III) In conclusion it is interesting to note that the same rule, 
i.e. the so-called “‘theory”’ of language levels, which eliminates 
the semantical paradoxes eliminates the pragmatic ones also. I will 
choose as an example to demonstrate this a fairly complex pragmatic 
paradox which will have to serve as a paradigm for the whole group. 
Let us take an example from group (10), viz. ‘ I assert nothing ’ (89). 

‘S,9’ is a proper name for the sentence token which precedes §). 
“AS? is a two- “place function- name designating asserts. ‘P’ 
designates a person. ‘ p’ as usual is a propositional variable. 
So symbolised : 


1. ~ As[(ex) P(x) - As(x, 859), p] 


Stating what es oa expressed, we get : 


2. As {(ux) P(x) - As(x, 8o9), ~ As[(7x) P(x) - As(x, So), pl} 
Since 1. is a sl we may specify it for p ~ 1, eae ‘ 
3. ~ As {(ex) P(x) - As(x, S96), ~ As[(7x) P(x) - As(x, S99), p)} 


3. contradicts 2. 
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But according to the usual “theory ”’ of language levels 1. is 
a metalinguistic sentence. Therefore ‘p’ must be a sentence-name 
variable which takes as values the names of object-language sen- 
tences and should be written ‘'p1’, in variable quotes. But 1., 
being a metalinguistic sentence, cannot, therefore, be specified for 
‘tpl’, Step 3. is forbidden. 1., as it is written, is meaningless. 

Examples of every type of pragmatic paradox except (8) would be 
declared meaningless because, like this example (S,), they contain a 
sentence-name variable on the object-language level. Type (8) is 
somewhat different in that the contradiction results from specifying 
a token-name for an ordinary individual-variable (i.e. putting ‘ 8,0’ 
for ‘ x’) in an object-language expression. This step also would be 
forbidden by the language-level rule, since ‘token’ cannot be defined 
without reference to meaning. A token cannot be regarded merely 
as a mark or a noise, but must be considered as a mark with meaning. 
Therefore token-names also would be metalinguistic. Sentences of 
type (8) would also be declared meaningless by the language-level 
rule. 

However, it seems quite clear that such expressions as are illus- 
trated by (1-10) ought not to be regarded as meaningless, but rather 
as factual sentences which are false. Even in their paradoxical 
usage, with which we are concerned, I seem able to understand them 
perfectly well. And I know exactly what facts make them false. In 
the case of the ego-centric examples, if only the person in question had 
not uttered the sentence, the proposition designated might well be 
true. Pragmatic paradoxes ought to provide material for rethinking 
and clarifying the theory of language-levels, perhaps for rethinking 
the whole question of ideal languages. I was tempted to say that 
pragmatic paradoxes show that the language-level theory is in- 
applicable to ordinary language, but it would be wrong to say that. 
For the paradoxical usage of pragmatic paradoxes is not ordinary 
usage. In most living contexts in which the sentences we have 
considered would be uttered, they would be understood as non- 
paradoxical ; usually they would be true. 


Frank B. EBERSOLE. 
University of Michigan. 





V.—CRITICAL NOTICES 


Logical Foundations of Probability. By Rupotr Carnap. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1950. (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul.) Pp. xviii+ 607. $8.50. 


In his Logical Syntax of Language (1937) Professor Carnap argued 
that the ‘ word-languages ’ actually used by men are unsuitable as 
objects of philosophical study, and that philosophers will come to 
understand these word-languages only if they first develop a formal 
and simplified symbol-system as an object of comparison. Much 
of his subsequent work has been devoted to this preliminary task, 
and the volume under review is the latest instalment. More is 
promised, for this is but the first half of his ‘ system of inductive 
logic ’, to be completed in a forthcoming book of which a summary 
is here given (562-577). Let us hope that, when this has been issued, 
Professor Carnap will give us a clearer account than he has yet done 
of the relation between his artificial symbol-system and language 
as we know it: then the philosophy can begin. 

In the meanwhile, it is not easy to give a fair analysis of such a 
work as the present one. At any rate one must be clear, from the 
outset, how limited are the author’s aims. Though he strongly 
suggests (2) that he is going to explain what it means to say, e.g. 
that “‘the quantum theory is confirmed to a considerably higher 
degree by the experimental data known to-day than by those avail- 
able twenty years ago ’’, and even that his system of inductive logic 
will be of use to “the man who wants to know how certain he can 
be that his crop will not be destroyed by a drought ”’ (218), all such 
claims are at other times withdrawn : “an application of inductive 
logic [to sophisticated physical theories like the quantum theory] 
is out of the question ”’ (243), and all he wants to do is to repeat, for 
the mathematical theory of statistical inference, what Frege, Russell, 
and Whitehead did for ‘deductive mathematics’ (244). It is 
not even his aim to do for us the sort of thing that Bacon and Mill 
tried to do, for “ their discussions . . . belong chiefly to the method- 
ology of induction and give hardly a beginning of inductive logic ”’ 
(205). Most of the serious and perplexing problems one encounters 
in practice, when considering what bearing a body of evidence 
has on a theory, “ do not occur in inductive logic itself but only in the 
application of inductive logic to actual situations of knowledge ; 
hence they belong to the methodology of induction. Like deductive 
logic, inductive logic . . . deals with sentences of a constructed 
language system. ... The exactness, the freedom, from vagueness, 
is obtained by abstraction and therefore at a sacrifice ’’ (215). 

For over two-thirds of the book, accordingly, Professor Carnap 
expounds in a purely formal manner the additions to be made to his 
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previous ‘constructed language system’ in order to elucidate the 
nature of induction: the most important of these are the ‘ con- 
firmation functions’ by which he hopes in the next volume to re- 
present the logical relation between any theoretical expression or 
prediction in the sciences and the evidence by which it is supported 
or established. It is not claimed that these functions are perfect, or 
even the only adequate ones, but the hope is that they will prove 
better than previous ones when put to the test in the forthcoming 
book : we are therefore invited (563) to postpone our criticism of the 
system, as it stands, until the full explanation is given. Seeing how 
little is here said about the practical interpretation of the system, 
one can hardly do anything but comply. 

There remain 150-200 pages occupied by discussions of a more 
familiar and philosophical kind. These comprise a brief introductory 
chapter about the relation between scientific terms (such as ‘ tem- 
perature ’) and the corresponding everyday words (such as ‘ warm’), 
thirty-odd pages on “The Two Concepts of Probability”, a dis- 
cussion of the relation between one of these concepts and Carnap’s 
projected system of inductive logic, and scattered remarks throughout 
the text hinting at the manner in which, in due course, he will set 
about putting his inductive logic to work. From this part of the book, 
three things need to be discussed: the central distinction made 
between ‘ probability ,’ and ‘ probability ,’, two concepts both of 
which, in Carnap’s view, are unfortunately “designated by the same 
familiar but ambiguous word ”’ (27); the arguments Carnap offers 
against ‘ psychologism’ in the discussion of probability and in- 
duction; and the indications given from time to time of how he 
hopes to apply his system to actual scientific examples. 


Probability , and Probability 5 


The distinction which Carnap marks by the use of these two 
terms is presented as a distinction between two concepts. These 
are, respectively, a logical concept, ‘ probability , ’, 7.e. the degree of 
support which a body of evidence gives to an hypothesis ; and an 
empirical concept, ‘ probability ,’, i.e. the relative frequency of 
events or things having one property among the members of the 
class of events or things having another property. Some such distinc- 
tion has been hinted at often enough, by F. P. Ramsey and others : 
what are novel are the the exact way in which Carnap understands 
it and the lengths to which he is prepared to carry it. For instance, 
he suggests that we are here concerned with two quite distinct senses 
of the word ‘ probability ’, a plain ambiguity (27), though one of 
which an etymological explanation can perhaps be given (182 ff.) ; 
and he invites us to think that the philosophers who have puzzled 
over the notion of probability were sadly misled by this ambiguity 
talking about different things, like Leibniz and Descartes in their 
celebrated dispute about vis viva (26). Now one may agree that a 
measure of cross-purposes enters into most disputes over probability, 
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and yet feel that Carnap is over-stating the case. Not every dis- 
tinction which needs drawing in philosophy can properly be presented 
as a distinction between different senses of a word: such a presen- 
tation, indeed, often conceals the real source of philosophical 
difficulty, and leaves one feeling that one’s authentic problem 
has been conjured out of sight. So here; but more of this in a 
moment. 

While introducing this distinction, Carnap tells us that he will 
not be much concerned with ‘ pr ,’, and that the sense which he is 
primarily interested in elucidating is ‘ pr,’. He also explains that, 
in his view, all true statements about ‘ pr,’ are analytic (‘L-true ’) 
and all false ones self-contradictory (‘L-false’): surprisingly, he offers 
us as an example, the statement ‘‘ The probability that it will rain 
i tomorrow on the evidence of the given meteorological observations 
is one-fifth ”’ (30). 

At first sight, Carnap’s account of the matter is similar to those 
of Keynes and Jeffrey’s, in treating statements of probability as 
concerned with partial entailments. Indeed, he himself recognises 
this similarity, and quarrels with Keynes and Jeffreys only for 
4 introducing phrases like ‘ rational beliefs ’ and ‘ reasonable degrees of 
l confidence "—these he sees as gratuitous lapses into psychologism. 
In two respects, however, Carnap is more radical than his pre- 
decessors ; and the conclusions to which he happily lets himself be 
driven are so singular as to give one serious doubts about the whole 
line of approach. In the first place, he sees that, if we allow that the 
topics of statements about ‘ pr ,’ are partial entailments, we must 
say the same about all those other terms and phrases which cluster 
round ‘pr, ’, é.g. ‘ gives strong support to ’, ‘ confirms ’, ‘ furnishes 
a satisfactory explanation for’ and ‘ good reasons for expecting ’. 
Further, since statements about ‘pr,’ and the rest assert 
‘logical relations’ between sentences or propositions, and logical 
relations depend solely on the meanings of sentences, and the theory 
of the meanings of expressions in language is semantics, the whole , 
logical problem of confirmation must be thought of as a matter of | 
semantics: “the problem whether and how much [an hypothesis] h is | 
confirmed by [evidence] e is to be answered merely by a logical | 
analysis of h and e and their relations ”’ (20). 

This conclusion is implausible, even where one might expect 
it to apply most neatly. To what extent does the information that 
Jack is either red-haired or snub-nosed support the view that he is 
RE snub-nosed ? Semantics will not help us to find out. Nor will it, 
if to use an example of Professor Wisdom’s, in the case of “‘ They were 
married on a weekday ”’ and “‘ They were married on a Saturday ”’: 
it is not the meanings of the words ‘ weekday ’ and ‘ Saturday ’ we 
must consider when asking how far the first statement, as evidence, 
supports the second, as hypothesis. Although, when we talk about 
dice, semantics seems to be all we need in order to be in a position 
to estimate probabilities, that is because we take it for granted 
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that the manufacturers have done their job, and so ensured that 
the different faces of the dice are, for purposes of prediction, in- 
different : only so do the gambler’s problems become a matter for 
sums. Elsewhere, the difficulties of Carnap’s view become more 
glaring. He declares, for instance, that the sample statement 
quoted above “does not ascribe the probability ,; value 4 to to- 
morrow’s rain but rather to a certain logical [hence semantic] 
relation . . . therefore it is not in need of verification by observations 
of tomorrow’s weather or of any other facts’’ (my italics: 30). 
If Carnap will swallow this camel, we need not wonder at his further 
view, that all statements about the bearing of a body of experimental 
evidence on a given scientific theory can be construed on the same 
model—if true, analytic ; if not, self-contradictory. 

What has gone wrong? One pointer to the source of the trouble 
is Carnap’s insistence on identifying questions of logic with questions 
of semantics. It may be arguable, as I think Carnap himself would 
wish to say, that the Principle of the Syllogism is, in the last resort, 
semantically guaranteed—underwritten, that is, by our manner of 
using the words ‘all’, ‘some ’, etc., and trustworthy for so long as 
we maintain this unchanged : this it is not my purpose to dispute. 
But what is quite clear to me is that many of the principles in accor- 
dance with which we draw inferences, and by appeal to which we 
justify them, are not of this kind at all, and can be relied upon 
for other than logical (semantical) reasons. Certainly not all 
questions about the bearing of this evidence on that hypothesis, or 
the support which such-a-fact gives to such-a-view, are questions 
of logic in Carnap’s narrow sense of the word. Perhaps none of them 
are : it seems to me doubtful, at any rate, whether the information 
that Jack was either red-haired or snub-nosed could ever properly 
be spoken of as lending any sort of ‘ probability ’ to the view that he 
was snub-nosed. No doubt it makes it possible, even very possible, 
that he is snub-nosed ; but if we are to be in a position to say 
anything about probabilities we require something more substantial 
than semantic relations to go on. (If we had independent reasons 
for thinking that Jack was not red-haired, these same reasons would, 
of course, make it very likely that he was snub-nosed ; but without 
such reasons, the mere disjunction ‘r—h, s-n’ gets us nowhere.) 

With this point in mind, let us reconsider Carnap’s chief distinction, 
between ‘ probability ,’ and ‘ probability .’, and see whether they 
are really as different as he paintsthem. To begin with ‘ pr ,’, is it 
in fact the case that the word ‘ probability’ is ever used to mean 
simply a ratio or relative frequency ? No doubt it has been the 
practice to say this: von Mises, for instance, says that the limiting 
value of the relative frequency of things of class B among the things 
of class A is called the ‘ probability’ of an A’s being a B, and Carnap 
follows him in this (33 ff.). But a glance at the way in which prob- 
ability theory is put to use, should be enough to raise doubts about 
this dictum. 
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Let us consider as an illustration the following table : 














| | 

| 1 | I Wt | 
| a | 25,785 | 2,821 109 | ' 
| b | 32,318 | 2,410 ‘O75 | 
| ¢ | 16266 | 785 | 047 | 


Suppose the figures in the first column represent the numbers 
of people in the United Kingdom in specified categories ‘a’, ‘b’, 
‘ce’, ete. alive on Ist January, 1920; and that the figures in the 
second column represent the numbers of these same people dying 
before Ist January, 1930. In column III are shown the ratios of 
the figures in the two previous columns. The question which now 
needs to be asked is, ‘‘ What heading are we to put at the top of 
column III ?” 

The answer is, that there is no uniquely appropriate heading : we 
are not obliged to give the ratios there tabulated any one name. What 
we shall in fact call them will depend on our reasons for being in- 
i terested in them, and in particular on the sort of moral we wish to 
draw from them. Take three possibilities. We may simply be 
statisticians ; the table shown may to us be just a sample table 
of vital statistics ; and we may be interested in drawing no morals 
from it other than mathematical ones. In that case, the natural 
heading for column III will be ‘ proportionate mortality over the 
decade 1920-29’. Alternatively, we may be engaged on research in } 
social medicine ; the point of the table for us may be that it provides 
a way of assessing the physical condition of people in the classes 
‘a’, ‘b’, ‘ce’, etc. a year after the end of the First World War ; 
and we may accordingly be interested in drawing from the table 
morals looking backwards to the beginning of the decade. Since 
we are now taking the tabulated ratios as a measure of physical 
condition at this time, the natural heading will be, e.g. ‘ susceptibility 
of members of given class at 1.1.20’. Again, we may be actuaries ; 
the table shown will then be a part of our ‘ Life Tables’; and we 
shall be interested in it for the sake of the morals we can draw from it 
of a forward-looking kind. The ratios listed in column III will be 
taken as a measure of the chances which members of each class 
have of surviving a further ten years, and the natural heading 
will be, e.g. ‘ probability of survival till 1.1.40’. 

The term ‘ probability ’, that is to say, is not in practice allotted 
to ratios or relative frequencies as such, but only so far as we use 
these as measures of probability when drawing morals about matters 
of fact at present unknown. Indeed, even to speak of ratios as 
‘ probabilities ’ is already to have taken the vital logical step towards 
the drawing of such a moral: the knowledge that only a minute 
fraction of sufferers from the disease which Jones has contracted 
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live ten years is certainly the best of reasons for saying that we 
are not warranted in expecting Jones to survive that long, but the 
information that the probability of his surviving that long is minute 
entails that conclusion. Accordingly, we can pull von Mises up for 
saying that his limiting ratios are simply called * probabilities’ ; 
for, if this is intended as an analysis of the current use of the term 
‘ probability ’, it is incorrect, and if it is intended as a stipulative 
definition, it is a most unhappy one. He should say rather that 
these ratios are a measure of the probability of, say, an A’s being a B. 
(It is interesting to remark that Laplace, in expounding the classical 
theory of probability, avoids this trap. He speaks of the ratio 
‘favourable/total no. of cases’ not as a definition, but as giving 
a measure of degree of probability, and hence of our espérance 
morale—cf. Carnap, 270). 

In making the distinction between ‘ probability ,’ and ‘ prob- 
ability ,’ Carnap agrees with von Mises: the present argument 
accordingly indicates that one leg of his distinction at least is shaky. 
Frequencies are called probabilities only when used as supports 
for qualified predictions, practical policies and the like. Even where 
all the calculations are conducted in terms of frequencies, the 
conclusion, “‘ So the probability of h is so-and-so ’’, does more than 
report the answer to the sum, since it has the practical force, 
‘So one is entitled to bank on A to such-an-extent ’’; and the 
phrase ‘bank on’ can here be read in a more or less literal or 
figurative manner, according as the consequent policies are of a 
financial kind—as with actuaries and punters—or otherwise. 
Further, if one takes the word ‘ logical ’ in its wider sense, questions 
of the form “‘ How far is one entitled to bank on h under the circum- 
stances ?”’ are logical questions ; so statements of probability need 
be none the less the concern of logic for being established by appeal 
to frequencies. Unless one restricts logic within the bounds of 
semantics, therefore, Carnap’s ‘ pr,’ is as much a logical concept as 
his ‘ pr, ’. 

Difficulties arise for similar reasons over Carnap’s discussion of 
‘probability ,’. Like Kneale and others, he declares that state- 
ments of the form “ The probability of h is so-and-so ” are * obviously 
elliptical ’ (22), as omitting all explicit reference to the batch of 
evidence in the light. of which the probability was estimated. Carnap, 
again like Kneale, prefers to reserve the term ‘ probability , ’ for the 
relation between an hypothesis, h, and the evidence bearing on it, e. 
He treats the term, that is, as a function having two arguments, e 
and h, 

Not surprisingly, he has to use such words as ‘ support ’ in the 
course of his explanation of ‘ probability , ’, for the notion of support 
of course requires two arguments : there is always that which supports 
and that which is supported. This fact is suggestive. For much 
confusion and cross-purposes would have been avoided if Carnap’s 
‘pr,’, and the corresponding relations in treatises from Keynes’ 
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onwards, had been labelled * support-relations ’ and not * probability- 
relations ’. This change would in no way affect the mathematical 
and formal side of the discussions ; but it would make their inter- 
pretation a thousand times more felicitous, since many who will 
never agree that probability is more than epigrammatically relative 
to evidence would agree instantly that support was, in the nature of 
the case, a function as much of evidence as of conclusion. If 
anything here is elliptical, it is the phrases ‘ probability-calculus ’, 
‘ probability-relation ’, ‘ probabilification ’ and the like. As Kneale 
himself has recognised (Minp, July, 1951, p. 312), it cannot be the 
formal properties of a calculus alone which entitle it to the name of 
‘the probability-calculus’: it must rather be the calculus suitable for 
use in estimating probabilities—in estimating, that is, how much re- 
liance we are entitled to place on this or that hypothesis. For these 
purposes ‘ support-relations ’ are in the same boat. We do not in 
practice give the name of ‘ probabilities ’ to degrees of support and 
confirmation as such ; it is only so far as, in a given context, we are 
interested in hypothesis h, and the total evidence we have at our 
disposal is e, that the support-relation having / and e as its arguments 
becomes a measure of the probability of h. We are at liberty to call 
the bearing which e has on A by the name of ‘ probabilification ’ if 
we choose ; but it is as well to realise the dangers we expose ourselves 
to by such a strained—not to say elliptical—choice of terms. 

Once we have distinguished the probability of h from the bearing 
of e on h or the support which e gives to h, we can see the saying that 
‘Probability is Relative to Evidence’ for the epigram it is. Of 
course the most reasonable estimate a man can make of the prob- 
ability of some hypothesis depends in every case on the evidence 
at his disposal—not just any batch he chooses to consider, but all 
the relevant evidence he has access to; cf. Carnap’s ‘ requirement 
of total evidence ’ (211)—but equally, it depends on the same body of 
evidence whether he can reasonably conclude that a given statement 
is true. To put the point in other words, it depends on the evidence 
a man has at his disposal which of the possibilities he considers are 
to be accepted with complete trust (accepted as true) and what 
weight he is entitled to put on the others (how probable he should 
consider them). In each case, the reasonable conclusion is that which 
is warranted by the evidence, and the terms ‘ bearing ’, “ support’ 
and the like are the terms we use to mark the relation between the 
statements cited as evidence and the possibilities whose credentials 
are being examined. All that goes for ‘ probable’ goes also for 
‘true’; so if we accept ‘ Probability is Relative to Evidence ’ as 
more than an epigram, then we are saddled with ‘ Truth is Relative 
to Evidence’ as well. If this has been overlooked, it is because of 
the unhappy practice of using the word ‘ probability ’ interchangeably 
with the terms ‘ support’ and ‘ bearing ’, and attributing to it all 
the logical features characteristic of these: certainly support and 
bearing are relations having evidence as one argument, and are 
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therefore essentially relative to evidence, but this is all the more 
of a reason for not calling them ‘ probability-relations ’. 

The mistake is to think that the evidence in the light of which 
we estimate the chances of something must always be written into 
the estimate we make, instead of remaining in the background 
and being alluded to only implicitly. In fact, there are very good 
reasons for keeping it in the background. To begin with, the 
arguments for writing the evidence into probability-estimates, 
once accepted, must be extended: ‘‘ The truth of his statement is 
beyond doubt’ must be supplanted by “ The truth-value of his 
statement, on the available evidence, is 1” and a statement will 
have to be attributed as many ‘ truths’ as there are possible bodies 
of evidence bearing on it. Further, the conclusion we come to 
about h in view of the evidence e that we have at our disposal, viz. 
that we are entitled to bank so far on h, is not a mere repetition of the 
support which e gives to h, but is once again a moral drawn from tt. 
The effect of writing the evidence into all probability-estimates 
is to conceal the vital logical step, from the hypothetical statement 
about the bearing of e on / to the categorical conclusion about h, and 
from the inference-licence, ‘‘ Evidence e, if available, would suggest 
very strongly that h ”’, to the inference which is an application of 
it: “e; so very likely h”’. 

Carnap himself regards truth as exempt from the relativity 
to evidence which he attributes to ‘ probability ,’ (68-70, 176-177). 
His reasons for treating them so differently are illuminating: they 
illustrate his extremely literal interpretation of the principle of 
verifiability, which is connected in its turn with his determination to 
deal only in concepts “admissible for empiricism and hence for 
science’, Our use of ‘ pr ,-statements ’, he explains, is ostensibly 
inconsistent with the principle of verifiability ; for, if we regard the 
statement “ The chances of rain tomorrow are one in five” as a 
variety of prediction, we can specify no happening which would 
conclusively verify or falsify it. Accordingly we must conclude, 
either, that this is “‘ a factual (synthetic) sentence without a sufficient 
empirical foundation’, and so inadmissible, or else that it is not 
really a factual prediction at all but rather a purely logical (analytic) 
sentence, and so of a kind which “can never violate empiricism ”’ 
(30-31). Carnap, as we have seen, chooses the latter alternative. 
But need he really have embraced either conclusion? Of course 
one cannot specify any happening which would conclusively verify 
or falsify a prediction which is held out as having only a certain 
probability. Yet such a statement need be none the less respectable, 
and none the less of a prediction, since it is not a candidate for 
the highest honours, namely, verification. In the nature of the 
case, the evidence required to justify a prediction so qualified 
is less than would be needed for a positive one, and the consequences 
to which one is committed by making it are weaker—one is not 
saying, e.g. that it positively will/will not rain. Only statements which 
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are held out as the positive truth need be criticised for unverifiability : 
predictions made with an explicit qualification, such as ‘ probably ’, 
‘the chances are good that ... ’ or ‘five to one against ... ’, 
must therefore be exempted. 

So much for the alleged distinction between the two concepts, 
‘ probability ,’ and ‘ probability ,’. We can see now why it is far 
too strong to talk of the word ‘ probability ’ as ambiguous, and to 
suggest that philosophical disputes about the nature of probability 
are as “‘ futile and unnecessary ”’ as was the vis viva dispute and for 
the same reason. Actually, statements in which the phrase ‘the 
probability of p’ appears are concerned with the extent to which we 
are entitled to bank on, take it that, subscribe to, put our weight 
and our shirts on p, regardless of whether the phrase is used in a 
way Carnap would speak of in terms of ‘ pr ,’ or in terms of ‘ pr 2’. 
His decision whether to use the term ‘pr,’ or the term ‘pr,’ 
seems indeed to depend, not on the sense in which the word ‘ prob- 
ability’ is being used, for this is the same in both cases, but 
rather on whether he is paying attention to the formal or the 
statistical aspects of the arguments in support of p. 


Psychologism 

This conclusion, however, lays us open to Carnap’s charge of 
‘psychologism ’. It is necessary next to consider what this charge 
amounts to, and how far Carnap succeeds in showing the guilt of 
those whom he accuses of it. 

Psychologism is a fallacy which Carnap detects very widely, 
both in inductive and in deductive logic. It consists, in essence, of 
the view that “logic is . . . the art of thinking, and the principles 
of logic . . . principles or laws of thought’ (39). “‘ These and 
similar formulations’, he explains, “refer to thinking and hence 
are of a subjectivist nature”’. Since they are framed in “ subjec- 
tivist, psychological terms (like ‘thinking’)”’, they ignore the 
discoveries of Frege and Husserl, and can be labelled as ‘ psycho- 
logistic ’. Here too his position looks at first glance like a familiar 
one, but again, as we read on, a certain extravagance shews itself ; 
the flame-thrower with which Frege gave such a well-merited 
scorching to, e.g., the view of numbers as a variety of mental 
image, is employed by Carnap on some quite undeserving victims. 

Primitive psychologism, the view that statements in logic are 
about actual mental processes, Carnap admits to be very rare. 
Even Ramsey was never a consistent advocate of this view, and 
soon withdrew his support for it (46-47). The only instance Carnap 
cites is a discussion by Sir James Jeans in Physics and Philosophy, of 
‘probability waves’ in quantum mechanics. The reference is an 
unhappy one. Jeans is rated severely for speaking of the quantum 
theorist’s picture of the atom as one whose ingredients ‘“ consist 


wholly of mental constructs ”’ ; and the rating is most unjust, since 
he is not calling probability a subjective concept but only speaking 
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of the Schrédinger ¢-functions as theoretical fictions—a very 
different story. 

A great many logicians and mathematicians, from Bernoulli 
through Boole and de Morgan to Keynes, Jeffreys and Ramsey, are 
none the less convicted of ‘ qualified psychologism’. “‘ Still clinging 
to the belief that there must somehow be a close relation between 
logic and thinking, they say that logic is concerned with correct or 
rational thinking”’ (41). This mistake Carnap corrects: ‘‘ The 
characterisation of logic in terms of correct or rational or justified 
belief is just as right but not more enlightening than to say that 
mineralogy tells us how to think correctly about minerals. The 
reference to thinking may just as well be dropped in both cases. 
Then we say simply: mineralogy makes statements about minerals, 
and logic makes statements about logical relations. The activity 
in any field of knowledge involves, of course, thinking. But this 
does not mean that thinking belongs to the subject matter of all 
fields. It belongs to the subject matter of psychology but not to 
that of logic any more than to that of mineralogy ”’ (41-42). 

One thing in this account is undoubtedly correct. There is cer- 
tainly no reason why mental words should figure at all prominently 
in books on logic ; especially if one thinks of belief, with Russell, 
as something having as one aspect “an idea or image combined 
with a yes-feeling”’ (Human Knowledge, p. 164). The important thing 
about drawing the proper conclusion is to be ready to do the things 
appropriate in wiew of the information at one’s disposal : an actuary’s 
respect for logic is to be measured less by the number of well-placed 
yes-feelings he has than by the state of his profit-and-loss account. 

Nevertheless, Carnap’s account reveals some important mis- 
conceptions. He talks, first, as though the meaning of the phrase 
‘logical relations’ were transparent, and says (41) that “the 
formulation [of logic] in terms of justified belief is derivable from” 
that in terms of logical relations. Secondly, he treats all logical 
relations, and hence all justified beliefs, all evidential support and 
all satisfactory explanations as relying for their validity on con- 
siderations of semantics alone. Waismann has criticised Frege for 
thinking that the statements of logic represent ‘little hard crystals 
of logical truth’. It is curious, therefore, that Carnap, following 
Frege, should put logical relations on a footing with minerals. 

In fact, it is the characterisation of logic in terms of justified 
beliefs, actions, policies, conclusions, and so on, which is the candid 
one. This is not at all the same as saying that thinking is the 
subject-matter of logic, as Carnap supposes : not even Boole can have 
meant that. The laws of logic are not generalisations about 
thinkers thinking, but rather rules for thinkers to think in accordance 
with. Logic is not the scientia conjectionis but the ars conjectand:, 
not la science de la pensée, but l’art de penser. To put the point 
bluntly, logic does not have a subject matter, and is not about 
anything in the way mineralogy and psychology are—so the 
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dictum, ‘“‘ Logic makes statements about logical relations’’, is 
misleading as well as unrevealing. In any case, Carnap does 
nothing to establish his claim that the ‘ justified belief’ account can 
be derived from the ‘ logical relation’ account. At a certain point 
in his argument it becomes necessary to introduce the idea of a 
‘fair bet’; this is accordingly done (164-167) ; and thereafter the 
development of the theory follows familiar lines. But what is said 
about the connexion between the notion of a fair bet and the 
semantical relations discussed up to that point ? Only this: “‘ The 
interpretation of probability , as a fair betting quotient is in accord 
with its first interpretation as evidential support, because the stronger 
the support given to h by e is, the higher can a bet on h be ”’ (166). 
At a first reading this looks all right. But if we recall that for 
Carnap ‘ evidential support ’ and the like are limited to semantical 
relations—such as the relation between ‘‘ Jack has red-hair or a 
snub-nese ’’ and “‘ Jack has a snub-nose ’’—we shall recognise just 
what a non sequitur the step actually involves. 

The form of Carnap’s argument is worth noticing. He begins by 
setting up a bogy, primitive psychologism, whose actual existence 
he fails to establish. He next points to a single resemblance between 
the writings of each of the logicians whom he puts into the dock and 
this bogy, viz. that they contain such words as ‘ thought ’, belief’, 
‘reasoning ’ and ‘confidence’. The logicians are then lectured on 
the dangers of keeping bad company, and threatened with a verdict 
of Guilt by Association (‘“ All this has a psychologistia sound ”’, etc.) ; 
but in view of their otherwise good records they are let off with a 
caution. Finally, since nobody has actually been found guilty, 
Carnap remarks that “it cannot, of course, be denied that there is 
also a subjective, psychological concept for which the term ‘ prob- 
ability ’ may be used and sometimes is used ”’ (51). But no instance 
of this alleged usage is cited, apart from one bare and unconvincing 
formula : “the probability or degree of belief of the prediction h at 
the time ¢ for X ” (237). 

This last barbarism is symptomatic. For the meaning of the 
term ‘ probability ’ outside the special sciences does not seem to 
interest Carnap at all. Not only does he want to turn logic into 
the mineralogy of logical relations. He also regards all but scientific 
probability-statements as vague, inexact, in need of explication— 
in his own word, ‘ prescientific’. This belief relieves him of the 
arduous task of establishing just what these extra-scientific uses 
are: he would agree with Mr. Anscombe that, once the scientific 
uses have been examined, “ the probability statements of plain men 
should prove fairly easy to describe, since, when not fallacious, they 
would presumably be found to be approximations to those of the 
scientists ” (Mrnp, July, 1951, p.299). If precedents are anything to 
go on, this is a mest unsafe thing to presume. For the two philo- 
sophical problems most resembling the problem of probability are 
that started by Berkeley on the subject of points, and that which 
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burned fiercely during the nineteenth century around the dynamical 
notion of force. In both these cases, the problem was solved, not 
by developing a single mathematically-precise use of the term con- 
cerned, and dismissing the extra-scientific uses as obsolete, because 
pre-scientific : it was the very attempt to equate the old and 
the new uses of the word ‘ point ’ that started the trouble, leading 
Berkeley first to ask about the mathematicians’ point, “ what it is 
—whether something or nothing; and how it differs from the 
Minimum Sensibile”’, and thereafter into his speculations about the 
Minima Sensibilia of cheese-mites. The solution came rather from 
analysing and expounding carefully all the uses of the terms ‘ point ’ 
and ‘force’, both those inside geometry or dynamics and those 
outside, without favour to either one or the other. Only when this 
had been done, and the differences noted, did the philosophical 
questions which had seemed so perplexing cease to ask themselves. 
In the philosophy of probability, too, it causes only trouble if one 
thinks of the scientific applications of the term as the sole satis- 
factory ones. The everyday uses, though not numerical, are none 
the less perfectly definite ; and the scientific ones grow out of them 
in a more complicated manner than Carnap here suggests (3-16). 
It is one thing to point out the comparative precision (= numerical 
exactness) of statements in the sciences, and the comparative absence 
of this kind of precision in extra-scientific talk. But to interpret 
this absence of numerical precision as a lack of precision (= definite- 
ness), and to criticise extra-scientific discourse as essentially vague 
and hazy, is to take a highly questionable further step. It is not 
statements expressed in numerically-exact terms alone which have 
a perfectly definite meaning. 


Inductive Logic in Application 

We shall not be properly placed to judge the practical value of 
Carnap’s system until his second volume has appeared. Never- 
theless, one finds occasional remarks throughout the present book 
about the way in which inductive logic is to be applied which, taken 
together with the concluding summary of vol. ii, give one a fair idea 
of what he intends. One thing about these hints is so striking as to 
be worth while mentioning at once. 

In everything Carnap says of a methodological kind, he is firmly 
held within the tradition of Mill and of Mach. He takes it 
for granted (a) that theoretical statements in all the sciences 
are connected with the experimental evidence which establishes 
them by semantical relations—and, ideally, represent ‘ logical 
constructions’ out of them; and (b) that these statements can 
be represented as factual, universal statements of the type familiar 
and dear to logicians since the time of Aristotle. He calls such 
universal statements ‘laws’, even ‘natural laws’ or ‘ physical 
laws’ (cf. 141 et al.): indeed, the general form of a natural law 
for him is ‘ For every space-time point 2, if such and such conditions 
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are fulfilled at x, then such and such is the case at x’ (572), and his 
working example throughout is “All swans are white”. He 
acknowledges the impracticability of applying his system of inductive 
logic to sophisticated physical theories, but puts this down to the 
complexity and inchoateness of the theories. If one produced a 
“ complete and exact formulation ”’ of such a theory and the evidence 
establishing it “‘ according to the rigorous standards of modern 
logic ’’ (243), it could then, he is sure, be judged by the standards 
he lays down. 

Unfortunately for Carnap, it is wrong to construe laws of 
nature on the model of factual generalisations: such laws operate 
rather as principles of inference. So far from their being logical 
constructions out of observation-statements, or connected with them 
by semantical relations alone, there is no question of presenting 
them in Carnap’s manner. If one looks at the Physical Review, 
one does not find papers discussing whether this law is true, or how 
probable that one is. Questions of truth and probability do not 
arise about laws themselves, but only about statements of their scope, 
applications of them to particular systems and conclusions drawn 
in accordance with them; so that to establish a law in physics 
is not to confirm its truth. If it proves impossible to apply Carnap’s 
system to the quantum theory, this is the fault, not of current for- 
mulations of the theory, but of the system. Reliance on the old, 
familiar, Aristotelian forms leads Carnap, as it did Mill and so many 
others, to treat all the sciences on the model of natural history, and 
so blinds him to the actual structure of arguments in physics. 

The same point. arises over Carnap’s discussions of ‘the variety 
of instances’. ‘One of the principles of the methodology of in- 
duction says that in testing a law we should vary the conditions 
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which are not specified in the law. . . . The theoretical justification 
for this methodological principle must lie in a theorem of... 
inductive logic to the effect that by following the principle . . . a 


higher degree of confirmation is obtained ” (230). Again, “‘ Suppose 
that one physicist tests the law 1 by making experiments with one 
hundred specimens, all of the same kind . . . [and] that another 
physicist does the same thing with one hundred specimens taken 
from various kinds. ... Then we should say that the second 
physicist has made a more thoroughgoing examination of the law 
and therefore has more reason than the first to believe in the law ” 
(575). Insaying this sort of thing, Carnap is of course only following 
recent tradition. For all that, it has nothing to do with physics, 
as physicists in fact know it. To begin with, the conditions of 
applicability of a law are not a part of the iaw itself. The point of 
changing the conditions of an experiment in physics is not to obtain a 
greater ‘ degree of confirmation ’ for the law or to squeeze its prob- 
ability a few points higher, but to discover how wide the scope 
of the law is, 7.e. under what range of circumstances it holds. A 
universal law is not a statement true at all times and_ places 
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whatsoever, but a law found to hold regardless of circumstances 
and to apply to all appropriate systems of bodies. 

Carnap’s projected theorem of inductive logic may succeed in 
justifying the maxim of caution in natural history, “ Don’t jump 
to general conclusions from a few specimens observed in one parti- 
cular environment ” ; but it can do nothing for the physical sciences, 
or for the laws of nature that appear inthem. An eminent physicist 
remarked the other day, “It is very nice when philosophers come 
down and congratulate me on what I am doing. Unfortunately, I 
can never recognise the description they give of what I do.” 

Carnap deplores the “ veritable abstractophobia ”’ which leads 
some logicians to reject the use of abstractions and schematisations 
in the discussion of scientific method (216). This book is the best 
argument for it. We all know and respect the fertility, ingenuity 
and texture of Carnap’s intellect ; and so long as he exercises it on 
formal demonstrations and derivations, it is an object of wonder and 
admiration. Immense industry and care have gone into the mathe- 
matical parts of the book, which will be a landmark within the 
field of symbolic logic. It is a pity that the pieces of philosophising 
accompanying his formal system are not of a higher quality. 

STEPHEN TOULMIN. 
Oxford University. 





Essays on Logic and Language. Edited with an Introduction by 
AnTHony Fiew. Basil Blackwell, 1951. Pp. 206. 16s. 


Ir would be wrong to take up any point of detail in the nine essays 
which this book reprints from the Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, from Mrnp, and (one article) from the Australasian Journal 
of Psychology and Philosophy. The most recent of them was first 
published in 1949. The earliest is Professor Ryle’s “‘ Systematically 
Misleading Expressions ’’, which appeared in 1933 and has become a 
landmark in recent philosophical discussion ; all of them, more or 
less according to their merits, will be familiar to readers of this 
journal. Asa whole, the book offers a very fair cross-section of what 
has been done in recent years in the so-called “ philosophy of lan- 
guage’. No two people, probably, would choose the same nine 
essays to represent this movement ; but the choice here is sufficiently 
acceptable. Some of the essays concentrate on language itself and 
its varieties, some show the linguistic approach to traditional pro- 
blems, there is one paper on political philosophy, and if ethics is 
covered rather thinly, one must remember that until very recently it 
was thinly covered by the movement that this book represents. 
There is a straightforward but satisfactory introduction, and for 
students, or for teachers without access to the periodical literature, 
the book is likely to be of definite and recurrent use. 
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Sympathisers with “the linguistic movement in philosophy ”’, 
though, as they re-read these essays, may very well find something 
thought-provoking in this attempt to bring the essentials of their 
work together in a full yet simple form. The impact of these few 
articles seen in isolation is like the impact of a diagram ;_ besides its 
informativeness on points of detail, it has certain perhaps crude 
powers of revelation about the philosophy of language itself: it 
throws up, as it were, what the movement seems to assume, what it 
sees as an obviously fallacious argument, and what it sees as an 
obvious winner. Above all, it brings out a point of fundamental 
importance that must by now be fairly apparent to many, though its 
importance is seldom made explicit : that the “linguistic movement 
in philosophy ”’ is an amalgam of two movements or enquiries which 
are radically different in approach and method; perhaps also in 
permanence. 

The first of these might be called an empirical study of language in 
use, so as to discover what is done with it ; and the characteristic 
method of this enquiry is to differentiate expressions from each other. 
The second is quite different : it is an enquiry deploying some of the 
discoveries made in the first enquiry to give controversial though 
perhaps correct solutions or dissolutions to known philosophical 
problems, and (though it may differentiate expressions to begin with) 
its characteristic method is ultimately to assimilate expressions. Of 
these two, the essentially empirical character of the first cannot be 
stressed too much. No one, for example, will ever refute Dr. Wais- 
mann’s contention that, in our ordinary practice, most empirical con- 
cepts have an open, texture (pp. 120-121), or Professor Hart’s, that 
some empirical concepts are “ defeasible ’’ (p. 148). Their views may 
be made more precise or comprehensive, or may be modified or even 
outmoded by fuller evidence. But what they are based on is not an 
argument. They are based on an empirical survey of what we 
actually do in speech or writing, and the survey has led to a new 
discovery because it was conducted with a new keenness or detach- 
ment. The effect of this closer or better survey is constantly to 
demand that we recognise new varieties of utterance, and logical 
relations that stop short of equivalence. “ When I say that the 
statement p is connected with the statements s,, so, .. . 8,, Which 
describe evidences for it, I do not say that p is identical with s,, sg, ... 
Sp, or their conjunction ’’ (Dr. Waismann, p. 118); “ what is funda- 
mentally wrong in both the old and the new version of the traditional 
analysis of action as a combination of physical and psychological 
events or a combination of categorical and hypothetical descriptive 
sentences, is its mistake in identifying the meaning of a non-descrip- 
tive utterance ascribing responsibility in stronger or weaker form, 
with the factual circumstances which support or are good reasons for 
the ascription ’’ (Mr. Hart, p. 161). Professor Ryle’s essay moves 
predominantly in the same direction. Other recent examples, like 
Mr. Austin’s comments on ‘ performatory ’ verbs, or Mr. Hare’s on 
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Imperatives, are likely to come to mind; and whenever someone 
makes a further discovery in this field, what he does is to separate and 
identify a further strand in the linguistic complex. Some such 
discoveries have been made from the earliest times by philosophers 
scrutinising our actual use of words. What distinguishes the present 
time js a recognition that this is an empirical study, and the fact that 
in recent decades it- has made such progress that it now comprises a 
quite considerable body of established knowledge—knowledge not 
only of what might be called the ecology of language in more or less 
normal circumstances, but also of the changes that set in if we try to 
make language flourish in some abnormal or hothouse’ way. 

The other kind of enquiry is that which dominates the essays of 
Mr. Edwards (‘‘ Bertrand Russell’s Doubts about Induction ’’) and 
Mr. Paul (“ Is there a Problem about Sense-Data ? ’’), and the earlier 
of Miss Macdonald’s two papers (“The Philosopher’s Use of 
Analogy’’). Each of these discussions aims at the same kind of 
conclusion ; each wishes to nullify some ingenious and surprising 
philosophical assertion (for instance, that we see sense-data or that 
there is no real reason to believe a heavy object will fall if we let it go), 
and by nullifying it to re-establish the convictions of commonsense. 
Each desires to trace the philosopher’s theorising to a confusion 
entirely within the field of language (and Professor Findlay, in his 
paper, “Some Puzzles about Time ’’, does this too : see p. 39). And 
in each, the vital step in the argument is to assimilate the assertions 
which have provoked the theorising to some other assertion about 
which there seems no question of theorising. Miss Macdonald puts 
this most bluntly: the assertions that provoke theorising ‘are, or 
can be considered as, only more misleading ways of saying. . .”’ 
something perfectly non-provocative (p. 83). Mr. Edwards, working 
from the opposite end, assimilates the assertion that constitutes the 
philosopher’s theory to certain absurd and paradoxical frivolities of 
ordinary speech: “it strongly seems to me that almost all the 


bizarre pronouncements of philosophers . . . are in certain respects 
strikingly like .... In this article 1am mainly concerned with the 


> 


likenesses *’ (pp. 61-62), Mr. Paul also stresses an analogy: “I shall 
only point out that another way of describing the same situation 
is... there is no question of the one saying it more or less adequately 
than the other’’ (pp. 107-108). Probably, though, each of these 
writers could have made something like his point by denying one 
analogy instead of stressing another ; and so it is really a fortunate 
accident that by choosing to argue by assimilation, each has revealed 
how what he is doing resembles what his opponents do also. Miss 
Macdonald’s paper is valuable here: it brings out clearly how the 
older-fashioned philosopher’s theories are generated by stressing 
some analogies and denying others. But Logic and Language as a 
whole does much to show that they are refuted by rather similar 
means. There is a clear contrast with the first kind of enquiry, 
discussed earlier ; in this, trivial tidyings-up might use analogy, but 
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the major discovery is always that there is no satisfactory analogy — 
that in the spectrum of language a new line has been identified. 

Perhaps it is a little disquieting to notice the confidence, almost 
the dogmatism, with which some of these writers appear to use the 
weapons of those whom they would most energetically criticise, and 
to make no change in their use except to reverse their cutting edges. 
But really there is a very significant change. In reading Bradley or 
Bosanquet, for example, one seems often to sense that surprising 
conclusions, if they present themselves, will be welcome. ‘In reading 
Miss Macdonald’s or Mr. Paul one senses the opposite: if the lin- 
guistic philosopher can make all the metaphysician’s white rabbits 
go back again into the conjuror’s hat from whence they came, he will 
be doing something for which there is a demand, and can hope to 
carry his audience willingly with him. Miss Macdonald’s “are or 
can be considered as ’’ is a significant phrase—what a relief, we feel, if 
we only can !—and Mr. Edwards’ approach is not very different: ‘My 
object . . . is to defend the common-sense view . . . to show, in other 
words, that, without in any way calling upon a non-empirical prin- 
ciple for assistance, we often have a reason for supposing...’ One 
senses a remedial air. And there is the same attitude in Professor 
Findlay’s “Time: A Treatment of some Puzzles.” This paper is 
surely much more valuable than the others in the book taking a 
similar line : the profusion of its alternative suggestions is a memor- 
able illustration of technique, and it avoids dogmatism by simply 
showing, over and over again, that we are perfectly free to avoid 
paradoxical or mysterious assertions about time if we choose. But 
exactly this good quality shows the underlying attitude that is at 
present in question : the author seems to write for an audience who 
would be delighted to say only down-to-earth things about time, were 
the apparent obstacles to doing so once removed : “ Where all is so 
desirably definite, what room is there for puzzles or perplexities ?”’ 
(p. 52) makes this attitude explicit. 

This is no criticism of Professor Findlay’s article, because it 
attempts only to diagnose some of the attitudes and presumptions 
now having a certain general acceptance. These can be seen in his 
paper in another way also: it contains many ingenious suggestions 
why paradoxical statements about time should have been made for 
bad reasons or through confusion, but it does not consider whether 
among these bad reasons there are any good ones. The impetus of 
the enquiry does not run in this direction ; it is pursued only under 
constraint.1 And this apparent presumption that paradoxical 
conclusions can be taken as wrong unless proved right is like another 
presumption common in these papers, that it must be wrong to give 
abnormal senses to one’s words. “It is for this reason that such 
philosophical propositions have been called senseless. They try to 


1In “ Logic and Language ” Professor Findlay has added a note saying 
he now attaches rather more positive value and importance to metaphysical 
perplexities. See also P.A.S. Supp. Vol. XXIII (1949), p. 114. 
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operate with ordinary words when they have deprived them of their 
ordinary functions’’, writes Miss Macdonald (p. 82). For Mr. 
Edwards, if ever “ the philosopher is . . . without realising it . . . using 
one or more of his words in a strange sense ’’ further comment is 
unnecessary—the paper can close (p. 79). One can trace the source 
of this conviction : it is—put very crudely—that “the facts ’’ them- 
selves are always plain, and therefore that plain language can express 
everything that genuinely is a fact. Professor Findlay makes this 
clear: he asserts (rightly) that philosophers somehow puzzled by 
simple and familiar experiences will not be enlightened by additional 
instances of similar things ; these would only be less familiar and so 
if anything more puzzling. But his inference from this is valid only 
on a covert assumption: “ we are accordingly brought back to our 
supposition that there are some questions which beset us, not because 
there is anything genuinely problematic in our experience, but 
because the ways in which we speak of that experience are lacking in 
harmony or are otherwise unsatisfactory. We are sometimes thrown 
into a mood of interrogation not because we are in quest of further 
facts, but because we are in quest of clearer, or less discordant, or 
merely different ways of verbally dealing with those facts ”’ (p. 39). 
Puzzlement has only two sources: incomplete experience (further 
facts are wanted), or inharmonious language. What this assumes is 
also assumed by Professor Ryle, when he writes “there is no such 
thing as a confused concept, since either a man is conceiving, 7.e. 
knowing the nature of his subject-matter, or he is failing to do so. 
If he is succeeding, no clarification is required or possible ; and if he 
is failing, he must find out more or think more about the subject- 
matter... this will. . . be economics, perhaps, or astronomy or history”’ 
(p. 13). The italics are an addition to this passage, but they stress a 
significant restriction on the otherwise saving phrase “ think more ”’. 
What both these assume is that complete data (that is, of course, 
what a plain man or a scientist would call complete data) can never 
be intrinsically puzzling. It is puzzling to see the cat’s tail and no 
body, but if we move the chair, or whatever it is, and see the whole 
cat, the puzzle is over. 

In this case it certainly is over; and provided, of course, that 
“ puzzling ’’ actually means “ requiring to be supplemented by new 
experiences, fresh facts, until we have the whole experience, all the 
facts’, it must always be over, for “all the facts’’ cannot be 
puzzling in this sense. And perhaps one should allow the extreme 
difficulty of elucidating any other sense of “ puzzling ’’ to convince 
one that indeed there is no other sense. But, it seems as if several of 
the writers in Logic and Language find the apparent snugness of this 
position unsatisfactory. Mr. Edwards makes the admission that 
“many of the philosophical paradoxes are not without some point ; 
they do often draw attention to likenesses and differences which 
ordinary usage obscures ’’ (p. 61). Miss Macdonald, speaking in her 
later paper (“‘ The Language of Political Theory ’’) of philosophical 
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analogies like those she condemned so roundly before, is inclined to 
make concessions : “ These two ways of picturing political relation- 
ships may, then, have very different practical and psychological 
effects which may induce people to want to go on using them, 
although they learn nothing much from them about political affairs ’ 
(pp. 174-175, italics mine). Philosophers’ expressions “ have some 
relation to certain facts ’’ ; and “ partly by the use of certain images 
and metaphors express or call attention in a very vivid way to facts 
and experiences of whose existence we all know ‘but which, for some 
reason, it seems important to emphasise ’’ (p. 176) ; and here one 
cannot help noticing that great vividness is, after all, something more 
than emphasis. 

But this contrary trend of thought only becomes conspicuous in 
Dr. Waismann’s paper, and in that of Professor Wisdom (‘‘ Gods ’’). 
The former of these emphasises how there is no plain “ fact ”’ to be 
experienced or not experienced, because the full quality of what we 
experience is partly determined by how we prepare to describe it. 
“ Language does affect the whole manner in which we become aware 
of a fact . . . the way we see a fact—i.e. what we emphasise and what 
we disregard—is our work . . . we have to interpret reality. The 
elements of such an interpretation . . . are already present in language 

. I would not dream for a moment of saying that I invent facts ; 
I might, however, be unable to perceive them if I had not certain 
methods of comprehension ready to hand’ (pp. 139-141). And in 
Professor Wisdom’s “ Gods’’ the same points are made once more. 
Two people may see the same things in the pedestrian sense, but in 
some less pedestrian sense one may see what is not there, or the other 
may be blind. There is a known way of improving one’s own vision 
in such matters, chiefly a more attentive looking again at the same 
things (p. 197, end of 6.6) and a known method of improving the 
vision of others, which Professor Wisdom succinctly calls “talk”’. 
And in this sense, there can be keen, over-keen and apparently also 
dull vision (or “ feeling ’’ or indeed “ sensing ’’) both in appreciating 
the arts, and in philosopher’s problems like the existence of a God ; 
for Wisdom quotes Wordsworth’s “ And I have felt A presence . . . 
A motion and a spirit, that . . . rolls through all things ’’, and asks 
whether this feeling is “ well placed like the feeling that here is first- 
rate work, which we sometimes have . . . or misplaced ’’ (pp. 196-202). 

In the present discussion Wisdom’s analysis is more significant 
than his decision ; for he decides that the feeling is misplaced, and 
his assertion that it is (with which I do not in the least wish to argue) 
has once again the ring of a philosopher writing for those who are 
very ready to accept down-to-earth conclusions if they can : ‘‘ Varied 
as are the stories of the Gods . . . we have only to recall them to feel 
sure of the other main sources which co-operate with animism to 
produce them ”’ (p. 202). The important thing is that, in the course 
of his discussion, Wisdom admits that there is more to it than simply 
having or not having an experience, because it can be had by a more 
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or by a less perceptive and penetrating “eye’’; and he admits 
further that this kind of “ vision ’’ can be sharpened by talk. Iftrue, 
are these admissions not of great importance for philosophy / 
Ordinary descriptive language, with its conventional meanings, 
clearly does not sharpen vision in this way (except perhaps by acci- 
dent, or when it is something more than ordinary). If it did, it 
would not be doing what the down-to-earth disputants and the 
empirical surveyors of language agree that it does. But the oddities 
of language that Dr. Waismann discusses (“evening clouds glow 
redly ’’, “the sky blues ’’, pp. 137-139) and his reference, and also 
Miss Macdonald’s, to poetic language (pp. 140, 176), are significant ; 
and they suggest an interesting conclusion. They suggest that those 
queer and strained uses of words, which appeared so unjustified to 
the more sceptical philosophers, may well (among much perhaps that 
is confused and fallacious) have a valid basis in that sensitising or 
enlivening function of language which these philosophers disregard. 
And if this is right, it is very important indeed. 

This possibility—the present argument does not claim that it is 
more—will strike the two kinds of “linguistic ’’ philosopher very 
differently. Those whose chief incentive is really to use the linguistic 
approach to eliminate metaphysics, will see it as a suggestion likely 
to blur the philosophical picture just as they have got it focused in a 
business-like way. But those whose interest is in charting the 
various functions that language can perform, and its various modes 
of use, will simply think that here is perhaps one further way in 
which something can be done with words, one further use to which 
language can be put. It may be a bizarre use, and one of which the 
spurious examples are common, and elaborately disguised as a rule 
under complex pseudo-logical trappings, while the genuine examples 
are uncommon (and perhaps disguised too). Be this as it may, 
however, Wisdom’s and Waismann’s suggestion simply raises, for the 
philosopher who is primarily interested in language, the question 
whether a new variety of it ought not now to be differentiated, 
understood, and added to the corpus of knowledge about language. 
Anti-metaphysicians might even succeed in showing that every 
abstract proof ever offered for an assertion purporting to carry out 
this activity was fallacious, but this would not reach the heart of the 
matter, which resides in the distinction that both Wisdom and 
Waismann hint at between a keen eye for a fact and a purblind eye. 
And (once this kind of insight is allowed to be possible) no accumula- 
tion either of refutations of the abstract proofs offered perhaps in 
confusion for philosophical statements, or (and this is crucial) of 
empirical knowledge about the functions of language, can prove that 
mistakes come always from hallucination and never from purblind- 
ness—that the pedestrian conclusions are always right, that is, and 
the surprising ones always wrong. For empirical facts about how 
language functions cannot be made to imply anything about insight 
or about what insight sees. This is conspicuous in Mr. Wisdom’s 
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paper : there are genuine and important pronouncements in it about 
logical and para-logical relations, but (however true) the assertion 
that Wordsworth’s insight and the religious man’s insight are mis- 
takes cannot come out of any of this. It has to come (p. 202) as a 
fresh start and a dogma ; and nothing will be easier, doubtless, than 
_ for someone else to dogmatise contrarily. 

Detailed empirical knowledge about how language works has so far 
been used almost exclusively by those wanting to whittle any such 
“insight ’? away to nothing; and of course they have shown, by 
means of this knowledge, that many of the abstract proofs given for 
statements which may be in some as yet perhaps not fully understood 
way connected with “‘insight’’ (statements like “God exists’; “ time 
is unreal’’, etc.), are just muddles. And they have offered (as Pro- 
fessor Wisdom suggests) exceedingly plausible accounts of a psycho- 
logical kind as to why these muddles attract us, and why we perhaps 
think, even when we see the muddle in the argument, that there may 
be something else in it too. But this is not the same as demonstrat- 
ing that “insight ’’ in this sense means nothing at all, that experi- 
ence always has the cut-and-dried quality envisaged in the passages 
quoted from Professor Findlay and Professor Ryle. So far from this, 
Dr. Waismann’s and Professor Wisdom’s papers suggest that there 
really is such a thing (though its valid findings might be few in number, 
and always trivial); and that some of the more bizarre linguistic tech- 
niques, like analogy, which attract metaphysicians (and art-critics, 
by the way) are actually specialised to modify or enliven it. Does 
this raise a problem for the future ? At present, virtually all those 
with any real expertise in the field of knowledge about language and 
its varieties prefer pedestrian or sceptical conclusions for traditional 
philosophical problems, and they deploy their expertise accordingly. 
It will be interesting to see whether, in the course of time, this 
changes. If it does, we might see this understanding of the varieties 
and workings of language deployed not to oppose, but to elucidate, 
sharpen, and above all direct, that “ insight ’’ at the findings of which 
metaphysical assertions seem to be trying to hint. Personally, I have 
no desire to see this come‘about ; but it is not easy to see anything 
which would prevent it in principle. 

JouNn Ho.ioway. 


Aberdeen University. 
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PROFESSOR BaRNES’ book is an attack on the modern philosophy of 
‘analysis ’, made with the aim of rehabilitating the ‘ traditional conception 
of philosophy ’. As distinct from some disreputable exercises of this kind, 
his attack is at least philosophical. Only in certain moments of rhetorical 
exaggeration (‘ The cardinal error of logical positivism is to deny reason in 
the name of logic’, p. 179), does he come anywhere near suggesting what 
is the usual crux of such writings—that modern philosophy has (or must 
have) undesirable social consequences. 

His declared purpose is to show that this philosophy of ‘ analysis ’ 
(which in the later part of the book he slips into calling ‘ logical positivism ’, 
here, as so often in philosophical pamphleteering of this kind, a way of 
referring to the early views of Professor Ayer) is ‘incoherent’ and that 
the line it draws between itself and ‘speculative philosophy ’ must dis- 
appear once the ‘incoherence’ has been corrected. In this he is not 
successful, since he ‘does not understand how’ the philosophy of analysis 
has developed; he means two quite distinct things by ‘speculative 
philosophy ’; and his attempt in chapter viii to break down the barrier 
between them provides only a rather watery version of the philosophy 
of analysis, no more in need of ‘ speculative completion’ than the doctrine 
whose ‘ incoherencies ’ it seeks to correct but succeeds only in intensifying. 

In the first chapter— The Crisis in Philosophy ’—he describes the 
predicament of modern philosophers as the inconsistency of using philo- 
sophical arguments to demonstrate that philosophy is an impossible 
undertaking. That he takes this paradox seriously is shown by the hesi- 
tation with which (p. 27) he recognises the simple ambiguity on which it 
rests. He develops this generalised variant of that well-known polemical 
stand-by ‘ how is the verification principle verified ?’ from a more or less 
comic argument of Aristotle’s. The exponents of philosophical analysis 
deny that philosophy is a method of discovering matters of fact about the 
world independent of, similar to and more general than scientific inquiry 
and common-sense observation. But so, it would appear, does Professor 
Barnes, with his doctrine of speculative philosophy as ‘synoptic inter- 
pretation’. Philosophy is concerned with facts, familiar and obvious 
in as much as they are readily discoverable by anyone who cares to look 
for them, facts about how words and sentences are used. The difficulty 
of the subject lies in the expression of these facts and the discernment of 
how they bear on philosophical paradoxes. In the sense in which it is 
rejected by philosophical analysis, philosophy consists in taking these 
paradoxes at their face value; in the sense in which it is practised by 
philosophical analysis, philosophy consists in detecting the sources of 
these paradoxes in misunderstandings of how words are used. ‘ We never 
really see material things’, ‘Men never act freely’. Both sides agree 
that these and similar doctrines are the concern of philosophy. It is no 
inconsistency to think that these remarks express not discoveries but 
misunderstandings. 

Professor Barnes does not make clear what he means by ‘ the traditional 
conception of philosophy’, ‘speculative philosophy’, ‘ metaphysics ’. 
Modern philosophers ‘ insist that philosophy can tell us nothing about what 
our duty is, what hope of a future life we have, or what sort of universe 
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it is that we inhabit’ (p. 8). Presumably speculative philosophy can 
tell us. ‘ Setting one’s mind to meditate on such subjects as God, freedom 
and immortality ’, ‘a turning of the spirit away from the trivia of everyday 
life to more enduring realities’ (p. 19) is precisely what philosophical 
analysis insists that philosophy is not. But neither is Professor Barnes’ 
more extended and careful version of speculative philosophy, given in the 
final chapter. 

In a general way he describes speculative philosophy as the use of 
‘interpretation’ to ‘remove discords between the major realms of 
experience, so that by means of it there results from comprehensive 
synopsis and detailed analysis consistent synthesis’ (p. 174). It is not 
clear what these ‘ major discords ’ are (perhaps an example would be the 
pseudo-conflict between science and ethics expressed by the free-will pro- 
blem), but it is possible to be a little more definite about ‘interpretation’, 
which is taking sentences to mean something different from what they would 
be taken ordinarily to mean, in order to avoid self-contradiction and/or 
introducing new words (‘expansive ’ metaphysics) or abolishing old ones 
(‘reductive’ metaphysics). Speculative philosophy in this sense is a 
kind of general reorganisation of language, using a completely new piece of 
brown paper in which to wrap the unwieldy parcel of reality. The 
contention of philosophical analysis is that this revolutionary undertaking 
is, apart from being wildly impracticable, unnecessary ; that the con- 
tradictions which motivate it must be resolved piece-meal and not ac- 
commodated en bloc; that the unwieldiness arises from bad packing 
rather than an inadequate wrapper. But if this is speculative philosophy 
then there are many philosophical analysts who practise it; it is quite 
different from the vaguely delineated ‘traditional conception’, since it 
certainly does not tell us ‘what our duty is, what hope of a future life 
we have, or what sort of universe it is that we inhabit’. Indeed this 
notion of an over-all reconstruction of language is the main project of one | 
of the two main wings of philosophical analysis : the Russellian ‘ formalist ’ 
school whose culmination is Carnap’s Logische Aufbau der Welt. What 
Professor Barnes wants is old-fashioned ‘fact-finding’ speculation. What, 
in practice, he is prepared to offer is a version of philosophical analysis, 
which still thrives, although in an increasingly hostile atmosphere. 

In chapters ii to vii Professor Barnes gives a survey of the philosophy 3 
of analysis, apparently intended to be in historical order. ‘ Analysis at 
this point begins to be critical of common sense and loses its naiveté’ 
(p. 66). ‘ Philosophy reassumes its inherited task, the interpretation of 
reality, armed with the probe of analysis. At this point, however, Logical 
Positivism launches the crucial attack on speculative philosophy ’ (p. 100). 
Beginning with Moore’s defence of common-sense truths from philo- 
sophical ‘ refutations ’, he suggests that philosophical analysis has developed 
via a Russellian ‘ metaphysic of simple elements ’ into logical positivism, j 
and, finally, ‘logico-therapy ’. The suggestion is that Moore’s method of 
painstakingly investigating the meaning of statements whose truth is not 
disputed has broken down and been superseded by a method of recon- 
structing language. But this is just historically false. From 1903 
philosophical analysis has developed in two streams, deriving from Russell 
and Moore, the former, ‘ formalist ’, line running from Our Knowledge of 
the External World through the Tractatus and the Logische Aufbau der Welt 
to the ‘ semiotic ’ of Carnap and his followers at the present day, the latter 
‘literalist ’, line running from the early articles of Moore, through his 
Defence of Common Sense to the later (post-1929) work of Wittgenstein 
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and of all those who in some degree try to follow him. So Professor 
Barnes’ claim that ‘the internal nisus of interpretation must inevitably 
transform critical into speculative philosophy’ (p. 128) only holds if 
critical philosophy be taken as formalist philosophical analysis (which in 
great part it is not) and if speculative philosophy to be taken as language 
construction (which is not what he really wants). 

He makes exceedingly heavy weather of Moore (described as ‘an 
anti-philosopher attacking philosophy’ p. 35). Much play is made with 
something called the ‘Canon of Common Sense ’ (which says that what we 
ordinarily believe to be true is, on the whole, true). ‘ The Canon of Common 
Sense decides the issue in advance of reflection on the facts’ (p. 45). 
It is suggested that the ‘Canon’ is a dogma asserted without reasons. 
But Moore has given a perfectly good reason—that the ordinary grounds 
we have for believing that there are e.g. hands and stars are very much 
stronger than the philosophical arguments for doubting that there are 
such things. The treatment of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus is sketchy in 
the extreme. His theory of necessary truth is just mentioned ; no under- 
standing is displayed of the relation between his theory of symbolism 
and the doctrine that philosophy must be shown not said. The level 
of the discussion is fairly indicated by this quotation: ‘the notion of 
elucidatory nonsense is one that only a very subtle mind in a very stupid 
moment could have conceived ’ (p. 104). This sort of thing is all very well 
in its way but cannot be a substitute for serious treatment. That Professor 
Barnes has derived little profit from Wittgenstein’s theory of necessary 
truth is shown by his conclusion that if the verification principle is 
‘analytic’ it is pointless. 

Chapter viii contains Professor Barnes’ direct critique of philosophical 
analysis. In criticising phenomenalism (p. 134) he attempts, with un- 
fortunate results, to go beyond the stock refutations. The belief that things 
exist while unobserved is held to involve the conjoint assertion of ‘if I 
were to look, 1 would see . . . ’ and ‘I am not looking’, which, taking 
the counterfactual as a material implication, is held to .be trivially true, 
provided that I am not looking. So, provided we do not look, any state- 
ment we care to make about the existence of unobserved objects must be 
true, and the phenomenalist analysis, on phenomenalist principles, be 
meaningless. It is surely perfectly obvious that the counterfactual is not a 
material implication. Verifiability is replaced with some shadowy 
substitutes called ‘ conceivability > and ‘ empirical assertibility ’ without 
apparent gain in clarity or usefulness. ‘ By analogous conception I form a 
concept of something logically observable on the basis of something I have 
observed . . . the conception may be much modified. How far the modi- 
fication can go without the conception becoming meaningless is a difficult 
question I do not propose to discuss ’ (p. 140). Indefinite analogy with the 
observed is hardly an illuminating notion of meaningfulness. ‘ Empirical 
assertibility ’ seems to differ in no essential respect from Professor Ayer’s 
despised doctrine that a statement is meaningful if observations are relevant 
to the determination of its truth or falsehood. Professor Barnes thinks 
that some necessary truths (those not ‘formally analytic’) ‘ disclose 
permanent and ubiquitous features of reality’. His reason is that the 
transitiveness of ‘earlier than’ ‘ throws light on the way time behaves, 
not on the way we arrange its moments’ (p. 159). Ethics is rescued from 
the abyss of emotivism by the introduction of impersonal and rational 
‘attitudes’ which, while permitting moral reasoning of a sort perfectly 
consistent with though not always emphasised by emotivism, seem 
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only to figure in a less definite form of what is at bottom an emotivist 
theory. 

I have criticised Professor Barnes’ book in some detail since for some 
people (e.g. the editorial staff of the Times Literary Supplement) any weapon 
is good enough to attack modern philosophy with. This is one from which 
the modern philosopher need not flinch. 

A. M. Quinton. 


Ancient Formal Logic. By I. M. Bocnenski. North-Holland Publishing 
Company, Amsterdam, 1951. Pp. 122. 12f1. 


FaTHER BocHENSKI has already given us a number of articles on Greek 
and medieval logic and a comprehensive study of the logic of Theophrastus.! 
His new book, published in the series ‘ Studies in Logic and the Foundations 
of Mathematics’, is intended “‘ to supply mathematical logicians with a 
synthetic outline of the main aspects of ancient formal logic which are 
known in the present state of research’. The symbolism used is, in the 
main, that of Principia Mathematica and only an elementary knowledge 
of mathematical logic is presupposed. The restriction to formal logic is 
designed to exclude ontological, psychological and epistemological prob- 
lems, and also, as far as possible, questions about methodology. After a 
general survey of Greek formal logic and of the history of scholarship in 
this field Father Bochenski makes some brief remarks on Aristotle’s pre- 
decessors and then treats Aristotle at length. This section, nearly half 
the whole work, deals with the following matters: Life, work and evolution; 
Notion of logic ; Semiotics; Topics; Opposition ; Principles of contra- 
diction and excluded middle ; Assertoric syllogism—description, methods 
and formal laws ; Modal logic ; Non-analytic laws and rules. There follow 
a short chapter on Theophrastus and Eudemus, a longish one on Stoic- 
Megarian logic and an outline of formal logic after Chrysippus. The book 
contains more than 700 references to the texts, a useful bibliography, an 
index of Greek terms and an index of names. 

The value of this work, as its author remarks, is that it can be a starting- 
point for further research. He explains that his primary intention was not 
so much to publish new results as to bring together in a convenient synoptic 
form the results of work already done ; and he expresses special indebted- 
ness to Professor J. Lukasiewicz, the manuscript of whose work on Aristotle’s 
syllogistic he had been able to read, and to Dr. Benson Mates, on whose 
so far unpublished dissertation on Stoic logic his own account is based. In 
a project of brief recapitulation there are inevitably the dangers of insufti- 
cient rigour, of over-simplification and of dogmatism (or the appearance 
of it), and Father Bochenski does not always succeed in avoiding these 
pitfalls. For example, the few paragraphs he devotes to Aristotle’s 
reduction of syllogisms by conversion, reductio ad impossibile and éxOeais 
must seem somewhat bald and unconvincing in comparison with the fuller 
discussions in Sir David Ross’s edition of the Analytics and in Lukasiewicz’s 
Aristotle’s Syllogistic. Again, the statement that Plato’s method of 
division became the origin of the syllogism (p. 18) may indeed be true ; 
but the reader who knows that this is a debatable hypothesis will be dis- 


1 La Logique de Théophraste, 1947. Reviewed by Mr W. C. Kneale in 
Minp, 1948, p. 527. 
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satisfied with the mere assertion, while for others it would have been 
useful to mention in a note the existence of alternative views.! 
It is impossible to summarise such a wide-ranging outline as this book is. 
I shall confine myself to a few specific criticisms, made less for their own 
sake than to illustrate the fact that it must be read with some caution. 
(a) Father Bochenski’s dismissal of Plato in two paragraphs is grotesquely 
cavalier. He says (p. 17): ‘‘ The reading of his dialogues is almost in- 
tolerable to a logician, so many elementary blunders are contained in 
them’’?. The passages he refers to are quite inadequate to support such 
a sweeping stricture, even waiving the fact that in some of them Plato is 
exposing not committing fallacies. Father Bochenski does himself say 
(p. 18): ‘* Nearly everything in Aristotle’s logic, if we except the analytical 
syllogism and some doctrines connected with it, is most probably a 
reflex elaboration and development of procedures used already, at 
least in a rudimentary way, by Plato”.? A study of Plato’s formal 
logic written in this spirit is what we should have been glad to find in the 
book. Plato often uses arguments, long and short, which can readily 
by symbolised. He does not often state or discuss logical laws, but the 
laws in accordance with which he argues can be elicited.4 In the absence 
of a comprehensive treatment of Plato’s formal logic it would seem desir- 
able to eschew brusque judgments. (b) Father Bochenski dates Meta 
physics I early, remarking that in it Aristotle commits “logical errors 
which he simply could not have committed later on” (p. 23). ‘‘ His 
arguments seem to be all fallacious and simply could not have been stated 
in that form later on, as they contain the petitio principii and other errors ”’ 
(p. 39). I have not been able to see the remarks of Lukasiewicz and 
Salamucha to which Father Bochenski here refers, but it should be remem- 
bered that Aristotle explicitly recognises (at the beginning of chapter 4) 
the impropriety of demanding or attempting a genuine demonstration of 
the principle of contradiction. Heis alive to the danger of a petitio principii 
here and says that we must start off by getting our opponent to say some- 
thing—anything—that is meaningful. In arguing from the meaningful- 
ness of this to the validity of the principle Aristotle does indeed 
quietly use the principle, but it is difficult to see how he could have 
avoided this, whether early or late in his life. It is of course possible, but 
not self-evident, that he would not later have attempted any argument, 
whether rigorous or merely persuasive, to establish or recommend the 
principle. (c) The account (p. 27) of the distinctions drawn in the Topics 
between demonstrative, dialectical and sophistic syllogisms is so compressed 
as to be misleading. (d) The formulation (p. 30) of what is meant by zpos 
év dudvupa is incorrect or ill-expressed. (e) Speaking of the De Inter- 
pretatione Father Bochenski says: “‘ For each sentence there is one and 
only one denial, provided that the words with which it is composed are not 
ambiguous ”’, and for this proviso he refers to 20b14 ff. Butin this passage 
Aristotle is giving a criterion for what is to count as a single proposition 
(affirmative or negative): if one thing is predicated of several subjects 


1Cf. P. Shorey in Classical Philology, 1924 and 1933; and E. de Strycker 
in Revue neo-scolastique de Philosophie, 1932. 

2 A footnote here refers to Mr. Robinson’s valuable article ‘ Plato’s Con- 
sciousness of Fallacy’ in Mrinp, 1942. But I am fairly sure that Robinson 
does not think that reading Plato is a burden well-nigh not to be borne ! 

3 Reference should have been made here or in the bibliography to Hambruch’s 
Logische Regeln der platonischen Schule in der aristotelischen Topik, 1904. 

4('f. Professor K. Diirr’s article on the Sophist in Museum Helveticum, 1945: 
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or several things are predicated of one subject the result is not one pro- 
position—éav pa €v 7m F 70 ex t&v moAAGV ovyKeipevov, unless that which 
is composed of the many is really some one thing. A sentence which ends 
‘*‘is an animal and two-footed and domesticated ’ can perhaps express a 
single proposition, because the three things predicated combine (perhaps) 
to form arealunity, Man. On the other hand the predicates ‘ pale ’, ‘ man’ 
and ‘ walking ’ do not so combine, and a sentence in which they all occurred 
could not express a single proposition—not even if there happened to be 
one word that meant ‘ pale man walking’. In all this there is nothing 
about ambiguity. (f) In the chapter on Theophrastus (p. 73) Father 
Bochenski repeats a formulation used in his previous book whose in- 
correctness was pointed out by Kneale in his review. A similar point 
now crops up in Aristotle too. In the Prior Analytics 49b14 Aristotle 
distinguishes : 


(1) 


( 70 B imdpxa, tovrw mavti 76 A brapxe 
and (2 


@ 
@ mavti to B imdpyxer, kat 70 A marti brdpyer 
These are symbolised on page 44 as follows : 

(1) Berd (x) Ax 

(2) (x) BaD (x) Ax 


But surely what is required is : 


(1) (x) Bed Ax 

(2) (x) C23 Bx.53 . (x) Cr Az. 

(g) Speaking of the Stoics Father Bochenski says (p. 84): ‘‘ They dis- 
tinguished speech as a physical phenomenon (iéyew) from speech as a 
vehicle of meaning (azayopevew)”. But dmayopevew means ‘to forbid’ 
and the point being made in the passage cited is simply that one who forbids 
says one thing, forbids another and enjoins a third. He says “ Do not 
steal’, he forbids stealing and he enjoins not stealing. It is true—and the 
inverted commas make it clear to us—that we can report what someone 
says, quoting his very words, without understanding what he says, while 
in reporting that he forbids or enjoins so-and-so we have to use words we 
understand and not merely mention the words he used. But the distinction 
drawn by Father Bochenski is hardly to be attributed to the Stoics on the 
strength of a passage which is most naturally taken as stating a fairly 
elementary linguistic observation. Sextus (viii. 80) says that the Stoics 
defined A€yew as 76 THY ToD voovpévov mpaypatos onmarriKiy mpopéepecba 
dwvjv. 

I have noticed over 40 misprints in the footnote-citations and there are 
others in the text, including some in logical formulae; the English too 
requires a thorough revision. ‘These matters can easily be put right in a 
second edition ; and if Father Bochenski can at the same time have second 
thoughts on some points of interpretation, and give a little more warning 
where things are controversial and debatable, his book will be greatly 
improved. It is already a most welcome tool for the student and must be 
read by everyone interested in the subject. 





J. L. ACKRILL. 
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Foundations of Inference in Natural Science. By J.O.Wispom. London: 
Methuen, 1952. Pp. 242. 22s. 6d. 


Tuts book is “ a critical survey of the views of scientific inference that have 
been developed over the last thirty years or so”. Part I discusses general 
questions of scientific method—experiment (with a welcome array of ex- 
amples), generalisation. and hypothesis, the principle of testability (accepted 
by the author in a formulation of his own as a criterion of scientific state- 
ments), the “ simplicity ” of laws, determinism, operationalism. Part II 
is concerned with induction. There is a discussion of Mill’s “‘ methods ” 
and modifications of them by other writers, the author then giving some 
‘criteria of causal determination ” of his own devising. There is a dis- 
cussion of the strength of inductive and analogical argument (largely after 
Keynes), of the uniformity of nature and the principle of limited indepen 
dent variety, which receives an unusually thorough handling. The positi- 
vist view of induction as a convenient habit needing no justification is 
criticised. Part III examines and rejects various attempts to justify 
induction by the use of principles of probability-theory. Part IV presents 
briefly Mr. Wisdom’s own view of the problem of induction. 

Wisdom holds that it is reasonable to seek for a justification of inductive 
reasoning, but that no such justification can be found : inductive reasoning 
is invalid. Scientists do not in fact employ an “inductive method ”’ ; 
there is no such thing. This is most clearly shown when we consider the 
occurrence in scientific reasoning of ‘“ non-instantial hypotheses ”’, i.e. 
generalisations which have no observable instances (Wisdom sometimes 
says “ have no instances’, but this is rash) ; such hypotheses cannot be 
regarded as either arrived at or confirmed by ‘“‘induction”. The method 
which scientists actually employ is the ‘“‘ hypothetico-deductive ’’, whereby 
facts are always collected in the light of some hypothesis, which is then 
accepted if it is confirmed by the facts and rejected if it is falsified. The 
“problem of induction ” can therefore be replaced by the question “‘ Why 
is it reasonable to accept those hypotheses which have so far not been 
falsified by observation, rather than to accept hypotheses which have been 
falsified, or to accept no hypothesis at all?” Wisdom’s answer is, 
Because, if the universe is favourable (i.e. if it has just enough order in it to 
render hypotheses reliable), an unfalsified hypothesis would be likely to 
be true ; if it is not favourable, no hypothesis would be likely to be true ; 
so that by accepting an unfalsified hypothesis we may gain and can’t 
lose. 

As to this general standpoint, I think it is substantially sound ; though, 
rather than call inductive inference “ invalid ’’, I should prefer to say that 
it is valid only if regarded as the confirming of a general hypothesis as 
against alternative hypotheses. This means that the logic of inductive 
generalisation is not sui generis, but is one variety of a general type, hypo- 
thesis-and-confirmation. Wisdom’s presentation of this important, and 
[ think correct, position has one weakness. He gives a reason for accepting 
those hypotheses which have not been falsified, but he gives no reason for 
trusting some unfalsified hypotheses more than others, as being more 
strongly confirmed. He denies that a meaning can be given to the ex- 
pression “ the probability of a hypothesis ”’ in terms of ordinary probability- 
theory ; but he is prepared to speak of the “ likelihood ” of a hypothesis, 
and likelihood must surely have a degree which can be estimated somehow. 
Against Williams’ attempt (which he considers the most plausible) to 
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explain induction in terms of probability-theory, Wisdom argues that we 
are never justified in treating a collection of past and present Xs as a fair 
sample of a population including future Xs. I think this argument would 
hold only if we had reason to believe that being-future made a difference 
to the character of Xs. The assumption that a sample is representative 
unless we have reason to kelieve that it is not, which is needed for inductive 
inference, is also needed in any application of probability-rules. 

The other discussions in this book cover too wide a field to be handled 
in detail here. The general point of view is sound and reasonable. The 
book has the merit of keeping closer to the actual processes of reasoning 
employed in the sciences than many books by philosophers on scientific 
logic. Yet it seems to me to fall short too often of the standard of clarity 
and precision of thought required for it to be really valuable. 

For instance, in discussing causal inferences on the lines of Mill’s Methods, 
Wisdom says “‘ more has to be proved to show that X is sufficient than to 
show that it is necessary”. This is notin general true. To show that E 
can occur in the absence of all factors other than X is a different task, but 
not necessarily a greater task, than to show that E cannot occur in the 
absence of X. I think that then Wisdom wrote “sufficient” he meant 
“necessary and sufficient ”’. 

Again, he says “If we argue that this piece of brass will expand when 
heated because that piece has, the argument may be interpreted . . . by 
inserting the suppressed premiss, “‘ All brass expands when heated ”’. 
But if this generalisation is inserted as a premiss in the argument, we have 
not an interpretation, but an entirely different argument, in which the 
particular premiss is superfluous. And if we insert it as a conclusion from 
the particular premiss, we have a different argument again, claiming 
much more than the first one. 

Also, there are too many sentences like ““ There is therefore the possibility 
that non-instantial laws exist because of being approximations to laws 
containing fewer non-instantial concepts”. 

C. H. WuiIretey. 


The Fundamental Questions of Philosophy. By A. C. Ew1ne. London : 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. Pp. 260. 18s net. 


In the preface, Dr. Ewing tells us that there are two classes of readers for 
whom this book is intended: “ first, university students who have just 
begun the study of philosophy, and, secondly, those who, having had the 
advantage of being at a university, wish to acquire by private reading some 
idea of what philosophy is and of the great topics with which it deals”. 
The interests of such readers are, he seems to think, best served by a fairly 
comprehensive survey of the more important questions of philosophy and 
the more important answers that have been given to them. The book 
consists of chapters on the A priori and the Empirical: Truth: Matter: 
Mind: The Relation of Matter and Mind: Space and Time: Cause : 
Freedom : Monism and Pluralism, and Universals: God. 

On the score of comprehensiveness, this book, I think, does well: that 
is to say, the student who has read it well and carefully will seldom, if ever, 
need to exclaim when confronted by some important argumentin the history 
of philosophy, “‘ How strange! How unexpected! I never imagined that 
anyone had ever thought of saying that”. There will still be some develop- 
ments in recent philosophy capable of arousing in him a sense of surprise— 
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for instance, the Semantic conception of Truth—but most of the classical 
arguments he will know at least by sight. Indeed, it might be argued that 
Dr. Ewing goes too far in the direction of comprehensiveness. So taken 
is he with the idea of securing for the newcomer to philosophy a wide circle 
of acquaintance amongst its problems and arguments that some of the 
introductions he effects are necessarily brief almost to the point of abrupt- 
ness. For instance, I cannot see that there is much point in including a 
chapter called Space and Time with sections entitled Absolute v. Relative 
Theory: Bearing on Philosophy of Modern Physics: The Problem of 
Infinity : Difficulties about Making Time ‘ Unreal’: Other Arguments 
against the Reality of Time: Mysticism and Time: Alleged Precognition 
—and all within the compass of fifteen pages. 

In some cases, though, the introductions which Dr. Ewing secures for his 
readers are not merely brief but positively misleading. The worst examples 
of this are to be found in the chapter on the A priori and the Empirical : 
which is a particular pity since the conclusions established in this chapter 
are frequently appealed to throughout the rest of the book. In his attack 
on the ‘ linguistic theory of the a priori’, Ewing uses the crudest and most 
primitive version of this theory, i.e. that “all analytic propositions are 
essentially verbal, being all true by definition ” (p. 33): and the same is 
true of his consideration of the “ tautological ”’ interpretation of deductive 
inference. However, what is even more surprising is that having chosen 
such easy victims, Ewing tries to despatch them by means of the bluntest 
of instruments. He has a favourite type of argument which though doubt- 
less intended to be a reductio ad absurdum, is more like a petitio principii : 

“ Empiricists often assert that there are no synthetic a priori pro- 
positions. That this view cannot be justified may be shown at once. 

The proposition that there are no synthetic a priori propositions, since 

it cannot be established by empirical observations, would be, if justified, 

itself a synthetic a priori proposition ”’ (p. 33). 
compare : 


“Philosophical behaviourism may mean... that there are no 
mental events at all. But in that case no one can possibly believe 
behaviourism to be true, for believing itself is a mental event ” (p. 101). 
My real doubts about this book are, however, of a more embracing kind. 

For I cannot really feel that anyone sincerely anxious to become acquainted 
with philosophy, would be well advised to set about it by this method. 
There have of course been strikingly successful introductions to philosophy 
—such as Russell’s Problems of Philosophy and Ayer’s Language, Truth and 
Language—but all such works have been primarily books of philosophy and 
only incidentally books on philosophy. To give Ewing’s book to an amateur 
of philosophy would be like presenting an amateur of travel with an album 
of photographs of foreign countries—some in focus, some conspicuously 
not: whereas surely any genuine enthusiast should never satisfy himself 
with anything less than the real right thing. 

I have noticed the following misprints and mistakes : on verso of title- 
page, “ Prue” for “pure”: on page 41 “yaller” for “really”: on 
page 187 “‘ engeration ” for “ generation ” : and on page 254, the publishers 
of the Concept of Mind should be Hutchinsons. Also I cannot but feel 
that the sentence of the top of page 39, has been unhappily turned: ‘“‘ We 
must remember that the sole function of language is not to communicate 
information.” 

RicHAaRD WOLLHEIM. 
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The Rise of Scientific Philosophy. By H. RetcHensBacu. University of 
California Press (British Agents: Cambridge University Press), 
1951. Pp. xi + 333. 288. 


TuHIs book, although addressed to a wide audience, is intended as a 
‘ philosophical study, not a mere popularisation ’, and contains an outline 
of Professor Reichenbach’s own empiricist ‘scientific’ philosophy, 
together with an attack on past thinkers and psychological explanations 
of their mistakes. The criticisms of rationalism and of the belief in syn- 
thetic a priori knowledge are on familiar lines, but they are clearly and 
forcefully put, and there is some good material in his discussions of Hume 
and, at times, of Kant, though the rationalist side of the latter’s doctrines 
is overstressed. But there are also some false or misleading statements 
of the views condemned, e.g. concerning Plato’s attitude to mathematics 
(p. 15), Aristotle’s doctrine of matter and form (p. 12), or Locke’s views on 
mathematics and on empirical generalisations (pp. 84-85). Nor are 
scientists immune from misinterpretation, for it is surely nonsense to claim 
that it follows with ‘ unquestionable logic’ from Einstein’s Relativity 
Theory that ‘ living persons travelling at great speed through space would 
be delayed in their ageing process, and that, for instance, if one of two twins 
goes on a cosmic trip he would be younger than the other after his return ’ 
(p. 152). These lapses hardly overthrow the author’s main contentions, 
but they should be set against his brazen claim that the new ‘scientific ’ 
philosopher is distinguished from the old in that ‘ he feels responsible for 
every word he says’ (p. 311). His psychological explanations of earlier 
errors start off fairly moderately, e.g. desire for certainty or for premature 
explanations, but later in the book they tend to overstep the bounds of 
plausibility and good taste, as in his remarks on idealism (p. 254-255). 
The philosophy which the author advocates in contrast is primarily 
the analysis and interpretation of scientific methods and results, and is 
clearly influenced by logical positivism. The parts concerned with the 
philosophy of mathematics and physical science are the most successful. 
There is an excellent short treatment of geometry, stressing the im- 
portance of the physical interpretations of geometrical definitions, and a 
brief discussion of time. Useful outlines of the main issues in the study of 
probability, induction and causality are given, and in the account of 
scientific method care is taken to show the part played by deductive, as 
well as inductive, reasoning. <A creditable attempt is also made at the 
almost impossible task of explaining in non-technical fashion important 
recent developments in atomic physics. Although these chapters are 
chiefly valuable as clear concise introductions to their subjects from a 
modern empiricist point of view, they contain illuminating passages of more 
general assistance. The author also ranges over a wide field where he 
writes with less persuasiveness but with no less self-confidence. We are 
given a popular science survey of evolution and a discussion of cosmogony 
which includes some rash astronomy (on p. 206), also a puff for symbolic 
logic, a modified verification account of meaning, and a weak and sketchy 
treatment of problems of epistemology and perception. In addition a 
theory of ethics is outlined— statements about moral goals, as opposed to 
statements about effective means which cause most of the discussions in 
ethics, are not cognitive but are quasi-imperative ‘ volitional decisions’ ; 
the working out of this view leads to some odd remarks and advice. 
Despite the lucid and stimulating treatment of many of its themes, 
this is on the whole disappointing and uneven as a philosophical study. 
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One may welcome any endeavour to use the new analytical techniques 
for interpreting scientific discoveries and to weld the result into a con- 
structive empiricist philosophy of wide scope, but the present attempt 
does not really satisfy or convince. On the one hand its apparent com- 
prehensiveness is deceptive: there is no discussion of free will and moral 
responsibility, for example, and ‘ science ’ is interpreted rather narrowly— 
if the achievements of mathematics and physics are as vital for philosophy 
as the author maintains, one might ask whether the scientific philosopher, 
should not explore with equal assiduity physiology (e.g. of glands and 
nervous system), medicine, anthropology, experimental psychology, ete. 
On the other hand even as far as it goes his survey suffers from brevity and 
lack of detail; some of the large space given to repetitive polemic could 
with profit have been given to amplifying the positive side of his case. 
And in addition to this, if his thesis is to command respect and influence 
it will need to be stated with less cocksureness and with more careful 
attention to many traditional epistemological and ethical problems. 

R. J. Hirst. 


John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor, their Friendship and Subsequent 
Marriage. By F. A. Hayex. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul 
Ltd., 1951. Pp. 320. 18s. 


Proressor Hayek hopes later on to publish a volume of Mill’s letters on 
public and philosophical topics to supplement (more especially for the 
earlier years) the admirable collection made by H. 8. R. Elliot in 1910. 
The correspondence here published deals with Mill’s friendship with Mrs. 
Taylor, his personal and non-professional life. The book includes the 
personal letters and notes exchanged by Mill and Mrs. Taylor from the 
period of their first meeting in 1830 or 1831, when Mill was 25 or less and 
Mrs. Taylor 23, to the time of their marriage 20 years later. To this is 
added a selection from the letters exchanged during the many separate 
travels and sojourns of their married life (1851-58). The background is 
filled in by the editor with an account of their manner of life and with 
extracts from the comments of their friends and enemies. The editing 
is admirably done and each chapter of letters has a full set of notes. Most 
of the originals of this selection are in the libraries of Yale University and 
the London School of Economics. 

In his Autobiography Mill tells us a little about his own emotional life : 
he clearly sees that an emotional crisis in early manhood was a most im- 
portant watershed in his career. But as Professor Hayek remarks Mill 
was there attempting to explain his intellectual development only, and to 
do so by reference to those factors which in his own opinion ought to have 
influenced it. Even his friendship with Mrs. Taylor, ‘ the most valuable 
friendship of his life’, is represented as a purely intellectual experience. 
But of course Mill was not a purely intellectual being. 


“It is even doubtful whether we can fully appreciate the significance 
or the lesson of the Autobiography until we know much more of the very 
human being whose strongest beliefs have led him thus to depict himself.’ 


This book is designed to provide data about the other sides of Mill’s nature. 

Professor Hayek is sparing in his comments : he allows the long series of 
letters to speak for themselves: but in the Introduction indicates briefly 
his own view of the influence of Harriet Taylor. He holds that 
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*‘her influence on his thought and outlook, whatever her capacities 
may have been, were [sic] quite as great as Mill asserts, but that they 
acted in a way somewhat different from what is commonly believed. 
Far from it having been the sentimental it was the rationalist element 
in Mill’s thought which was mainly strengthened by her influence ” 
(p. 17). 


This conclusion is supported again and again in detailed discussions about 
the writing or revision of Mill’s economic and social works. Indeed, the 
philosopher seems to have exchanged one intellectual disciplinarian for 
another: although there was an interval, round about the time of 
their first meeting, in which he was free to open his heart and mind to 
wider and moresympatheticinfluences. Mrs. Taylor gives every impression 
of having a hard mind and an obstinate will, yet she was able to satisfy 
Mill’s longing for the friendship and affection of a woman he could respect. 
The mutual passion of Mill and Mrs. Taylor brought them unhappiness 
and ill-health, isolation and family quarrels, but for both of them it was 
the only thing that mattered in their private lives, and for Mill himself, 
an immense source of strength. After reading these letters and the editor’s 
elucidations, it does not seem at all strange that Mill should have been so 
much fascinated by Mrs. Taylor. It sometimes seems to have been sup- 
posed that nothing but immense intellectual superiority could have sub- 
jugated the philosopher. This curious opinion was, of course, the one which 
Mill himself maintained. No doubt her intellect and “ public spirit ” 
were far above the ordinary ; her sympathies lay in very much the same 
direction as the Benthamites’ ; and discontent with her marriage pushed 
her further and further into opposition with religion and all the establish- 
ments. But what subjugated Mill was all this allied in her with a feminine 
beauty and a strong possessive affection and admiration for him. In 
questions of opinion Mill hated to go against her considered view ; but no 
doubt she had a shrewd enough notion of what he would accept and what 
he would not. Her strength lay in her consistency ; wherever Mill hesi- 
tated she always stood for the more downright view, the more “ forward- 
looking ”’ solution. : 

This is one of the most illuminating books on the life of John Stuart Mill 
that has appeared since Professor Hayek’s earlier work, his Introduction 
to The Spirit of the Age, Chicago, 1941. 

Karu Brirron. 


Mémoire et Personne. By Grorces Gusporr. Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1951. 2 vols. Pp. 563. 1200 francs. 


Reavers of G. F. Stout’s Manual of Psychology may recall his distinction 
between personal and impersonal memory, memory as a dispassionate 
information bureau, and memory as the reproducer of a situation in which 
the rememberer has been personally concerned. M. Gusdorf has this 
distinction as his main theme. For him the latter kind of memory is the 
only type that deserves the name ; indeed, he finds the norm of memory, 
memory par excellence, in those situations where our recollection is so vivid 
that we can scarcely tell whether we are remembering or no. Such 
situations, which M. Gusdorf illustrates from the writings of Proust and 
other novelists, have, he suggests, been neglected by psychologists because 
memory as there displayed—concrete, feeling-full memory—is a luxury, 
lacking the utility of the information-bureau type. 
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On this point one could, I think, reasonably remark that while M. 
Gusdorf is quite right to draw our attention to concrete, vivid remembering, 
such remembering is, if anything, abnormal rather than normal ; and that, 
in any case, it is hardly necessary to take sides on the matter. It is just a 
fact that some of our memories are more vivid than others; and that 
sometimes we remember personal situations, while at other times we recall 
impersonal propositions ; we need not decry or exalt one type at the 
expense of the other. 

M. Gusdorf has a good chapter on “‘ the present”. He avoids the error 
of regarding the present in experience as a knife-edge, a mathematical 
instant. For him the real present is the present with a length, and its 
length is related to its significance for the person whose present it is—the 
extent to which it touches his head and his heart. ‘The present can only 
be understood as a function of our total personality.’ 

The book also contains interesting discussions of forgetfulness, the sense 
of déja vu, and the views on time and memory of some of the classical 
philosophers. M. Gusdorf makes numerous acute remarks on Bergson, 
Freud, Marcel, Sartre and many other writers. 

M. Gusdorf’s book is of considerable length. But much of it is occupied 
by illustrations drawn from his own experience and his wide acquaintance 
with literature. Though his aim is, in part at least, to give a philosophical 
account of memory, his treatment of both ‘mémoire’ and ‘ personne ’ 
keeps mainly to the psychological level. He does not raise such questions 
as, Is a realist view of memory tenable? Should we talk of memory- 
images ? Are the facts of memory consistent with a ‘ bundle’ theory of 
the self? Nevertheless, anyone concerned with these more strictly 
philosophical questions will find much interesting case-material in the 
careful psychological analysis of personal memory which M. Gusdorf’s 
book contains. 

E. J. Furwone. 


Das Bild vom Menschen, im Politischen Denken Niccold Machiavellis, by 
Laurt Hvovinen, published under the auspices of the Finnish 
Academy of Sciences, Helsinki, 1951, pp. 169, price 400 marks. 


THE purpose of this treatise is to provide us with a ‘ picture of man’ 
as drawn by Machiavelli, and the picture, as the author rightly says, is 
two-sided, for Machiavelli was often a pessimist, but on occasion could 
write of man optimistically. To reconcile these conflicting views the author 
relies mainly on the opening chapter of the Discourses, Book III, in which 
Machiavelli argues that originally men must have been good. His attempt 
to reconcile them would have been strengthened considerably had he 
pointed out what Machiavelli expects of the rulers of a republic. 

Lauri Huovinen, it would seem, has read most, if not all, of Machiavelli’s 
voluminous writings, but with somewhat disquieting results, for he does not 
seem to recognise that from the political standpoint their importance 
is very different. Thus, his account of Machiavelli’s views on education 
is based largely on Castruccio Castracani, and his account of Machiavelli’s 
views on religion relies much on the poem, L’ Asino d’Oro, though he himself 
warns us toward the end of the chapter that too much stress should not be 
laid on this effusion. As a result one gets the impression that the author 
has read more than he has as yet had time to digest. 

The German is cumbrous. Long words and long sentences occur fre- 
quently, and to give variety the author has adopted the curious device of 
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sometimes calling a person by his second name and sometimes by his first. 
Recent works on Machiavelli published in England and in America are 
ignored alike in the text and in the bibliography. The only English com- 
mentator of whom the author takes note is Francis Bacon, whose works 
were published in 1638. He has, however, read Hobbes, between whose 
egoism and Machiavelli's account of ambition he finds a striking similarity. 
LESLIE J. WALKER, S.J. 


Radhakrishnan. Comparative Studies in Philosophy in Honour of his 
Sixtieth Birthday. Various Authors. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
London. Pp. 408. Price 25s. 


TuIs volume contains twenty-two studies in comparative philosophy by 
distinguished philosophers of East and West. They all argue in favour 
of a world-philosophy on the basis of international understanding. Pro- 
fessor Burtt proposes co-operative philosophic impartiality as a basis for 
such a philosophy. Professor Moore rightly remarks that it is misleading 
to dub any philosophy by a label. Eastern and Western philosophies 
have much in common, which admits of their synthesis in a higher system. 
Professor Chan condemns the evil habit of dichotomising Eastern and 
Western philosophies, and offers some constructive suggestions for their 
synthesis into a world-philosophy. Dr. Dasagupta critically analyses 
the fundamental concepts of sciences, and shows how matter, i.e. electron, 
in its final analysis is non-material, and the ultimate basis of science, 
philosophy and religion is the same. In his illuminating essay Dr. H. D. 
Battacharya expounds with profound knowledge the concept of the Spirit 
in the philosophical and religious literature of East and West. Professor 
A. C. Mukerji trenchantly criticises the modern Existentialism in one 
significant and happy expression—that it commits the ‘ fallacy of trans- 
cendental dislocation ’, and concisely proves the identity of Reality with 
Ideality. The brilliant study of the Personalistic Metaphysics of the Self 
by Professor Brightman is an important contribution to comparative 
philosophy. He explains the fundamentals of his system with an enviable 
clarity, and proves the close analogy of the complex unity of the personal 
self with the Indian formula, sat-chit-dnanda. Professor Conger offers to 
Sir Radhakrishnan a naturalistic garland of exquisitely beautiful flowers of 
unifying or organising principles in the universe, with multifarious colours 
and unique fragrance. Professor Dutta seems to compete with the two 
American authors in his keen insight, profound knowledge, and pellucid 
presentation of the problem discussed. By a subtle analysis of the ideas 
of the body and its consciousness he proves their continuity with the uni- 
verse and the universal mind respectively. Professor Northrop argues quite 
eloquently and powerfully in favour of the synthesis of Eastern and Western 
philosophies, not according to the formula W = E, but according to the 
formula W + E. For he believes that the fundamentally divergent 
tendencies in both are not incompatible and, therefore, not incapable of 
a higher synthesis. Professor Raju ably controverts the conclusions of 
Professor Northrop, and by an elaborate, critical and comparative exam- 
ination of the concept of the universal in Indian and Western philo- 
sophies, he proves that the universal of Indian Philosophy is neither 
indeterminate nor purely intuitive. Dr. 8. K. Maitra in his highly 
specialised subject of comparative philosophy proves Gita’s superiority 
over Kant’s conception of the freedom of will. Other Studies in this 
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volume are also readable, though they are not mentioned in this short 
review. 
K. V. GAJENDRAGADKAR. 


Mind, Perception and Science. By Sir W. RussEtu Bratn, D.M., F.R.C.P. 
Blackwell Scientific Publications. 6s. 


Tus Book deals with a number of problems about perceptual knowledge, 
raised from the point of view of the neurophysiologist. When we look at, 
say, a circle, the resultant pattern in the cerebral cortex is not itself 
circular. Yet it is the pattern of cortical stimulation which determines 
how things appear to us. The philosophical superstructure which Dr. 
Brain builds on this important truth is not impregnable, but the book 
contains much that is interesting, and the physiological information is 
presented with admirable lucidity. 

The chief difficulty, philosophically, is that Dr. Brain often seems to be 
writing from the point of view of someone locked up inside the skull ! 
“ According to neurophysiology the observer is like a deaf housemaid who 
sits in her kitchen and watches the indicators of the electric bells’ (p. 7). 
It is not surprising that he is sometimes overcome with doubt about how 
the housemaid can ever know what is going on outside, or even have the 
idea of “ outside ” atall. The legend of the miniature person, who can read 
off spatial patterns, if necessary converting them into sounds and colours, 
and who can recognise stimuli as successive, has perhaps influenced 
Dr. Brain more than he realises. 

One final comment. It is easy to see that the pattern in the cortex can 
represent events symbolically (or, perhaps better, “functionally ’’); but 
sounds and colours are neither like nor unlike cortical patterns. We can 
legitimately ask how a football is turned into the cortical representation 
of a football, and no one is more competent than Dr. Brain to give us the 
answer ; but it is a mistake to look for a comparable process by which the 
cortical representation of a football is turned into a sound or colour. 

T. R. Miss. 


Kant for Everyman By Witi1patp Kuiinke. Translated from the 
German by Michael Bullock. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951. 
Pp. 138. 12. 6d. 


Ir cannot be said that this modest little book is of philosophical interest. 
Its brief, unargued description of the “ results’? of Kant’s labours is, 
naturally enough, quite unintelligible. However, more than half of the 
book is biographical and as such is not without value. The tale of Kant’s 
curious life is told with a certain simple-minded charm, and with plenty of 
quotation from original sources (mainly Jachmann). Kant himself does 
not emerge except as an eccentric and venerable wax-work figure ; but it 
is interesting to realize in how bleak and outlandish a soil his works managed 
to grow. There is at the end of the book a useful chronological list of all 
Kant’s writings, and there are no fewer than twelve representations of his 
features. But Everyman, I fear, will remain in the dark. The prob- 
lem of popularizing (if one wishes to popularize) philosophy, is admittedly 
a difficult one : and Kant in particular poses some nasty problems. It is, 
however, unfortunately quite clear that in this book the attempt is made 
in quite the wrong way. 
G. J. WARNOCK. 
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VIII.—_NOTES 


THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 


The Aristotelian Society and the Mind Association will hold their annual 
Joint Session, together with the Irish Philosophical Club, in Trinity College, 
Dublin, on July 10, 11, and 12, 1953. 

From the evening of July 7 to the morning of July 10, 1953, the Univ- 
ersity of Dublin will hold in the College a General Commemoration of the 
Bicentenary of the death of George Berkeley, at which lectures and ad- 
dresses will be delivered on Berkeley as philosopher, theologian, man of 
letters, mathematician, and economist, and on other aspects of his life and 
thought. Mr. W. V. Denard, Honorary Secretary of the Berkeley Bicen- 
tenary Committee, Trinity College, Dublin, will supply further informa- 
tion, on request. 

Those intending to travel are advised to make inquiries about the 
facilities in good time. 


PROGRAMME 
July 10 PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS BY THE Rev. Canon A. E. Luce. 
“The Berkeleian Idea of Sense ”’. 
SYMPOSIA : 
“The Principle of Individuation ” 


July 11-12 Professor J. EUKAstEwicz, Miss E. AnscomBe, Professor 
K. R. Popper. 





“ Abstract Ideas and Images ” 
Professor E. J. Furtone, Professor C. A. Mack, and a third. 





“The Notion of Infinity ” 


Professor J. N. Finpuay, Dr. C. Lewy, Dr. S. K6rNEr. 





“The Concept of Welfare in Economics 
Mr. W. D. Lamont, Mr. [An Lirtxe, and a third. 


ARRANGEMENTS : 


Accommodation will be available at Trinity Hall, Dartry Road, the 
Divinity Hostel, Mountjoy Square and in Trinity College. The meetings 
will be held in Trinity College. 

The inclusive charge from Friday evening to Monday breakfast will be 
£3 10s. There will be a charge of 15s. as a Registration fee for membership 
with the volume of Proceedings and 3s. for membership without the volume. 

Applications to Mr. W. V. Denard, Trinity College, Dublin before June 6. 
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144 NOTES 


TO OVERSEAS MEMBERS OF THE MIND ASSOCIATION 


The next Joint Session of the Mind Association and the Aristotelian 
Society will be held in Dublin on July 10-13, 1953. In past years pro- 
grammes and entry forms for the Joint Session have been sent to all 
Members. In future those papers will be sent automatically to members 
resident in Europe only. Any member resident overseas who expects 
to be in Europe in July and wishes to attend the Joint Session 
is asked to send his name to the Secretary, Prof. K. W. Britton, King’s 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, who will send him the necessary papers. 


MIND ASSOCIATION 


Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. D. MassBort, St. John’s College, Oxford, to whom 
the yearly subscription of sixteen shillings (payable in advance) should be 
sent. Cheques should be made payable to the Mind Association. Members 
may pay a Life Composition of £16 instead of the annual subscription. 
the annual subscription may be paid by Banker’s Order; forms for this 
purpose can be obtained from the Hon. Treasurer. 

In return for their subscriptions members receive MinD gratis and post 
free, and (if of 3 years’ standing) are entitled to buy back numbers of 
both the Old and the New Series at half-price, if still in stock. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Association is Professor Kart Britton, 
Dep. of Philosophy, King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Members resident in U.S.A. may pay the subscription ($2.80) to the 
Hon. Assistant-Treasurer, Prof. B. Blanshard, Dept. of Phil., Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

Those who join the Association after previously buying Minp direct 
from the publishers or through a bookseller are asked to inform the 
Treasurer of this (and of the name of the bcokseller) when they join. 








